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THE INN. 


Od 
J HE queer, old-fashioned Inn stood on the heath, 
Nine bowshots from the peak-roofed country town; 
Steeds halted at its door to gather breath, 
Before the sheer rush for the Southron down. 
In front, reposed the long neglected pond— 
Fissured with mosses—green with stagnant weed— 
Around, were old-world flotsam, and beyond 
One loop of river, crystal as a bead. 
It was deep summer, and the simmering heat 
On stile, and stone, and tree, and hostler beat, 
But the night gathered, and the airJgrew sweet. 


Sweet, and of summer music redolent; 
There pipea the blackbird on the bush behind 
The parlor lattice, with throat sideways bent, 
Whilst imaging his shadow on the blind; 
A red-cheeked damsel sang unto her kine 
A fireside song in the extremest tone 
Of sadness; then the distant clock struck nine, 
A lusty horn, at intervals, was blown, 
‘From London!’ went the cry, ‘the Mail! the Mail!’ 
And in it dashed—four beasts with foam-flecks pule, 
And ribbons knotted around ear and tail. 


Booted, and pistoled to the very teeth, 
The scarlet guards with ringing heels leaped down, 
A glow of pleasantry half hid beneath 
The purport of his grave, official frown. 
Where ltad he learned to swear? The roads were vile, 
The times atrocious; empires cried for sale; 
Yet grief was tempered in the side-long smile 
Which hailed the landlord and the proffered ale. 
‘There’—and his hand convulsively would clench— 


‘Whether within the dock, or on the bench, 
God save old England, and confound the French.’ 


So passed; a smoking cloud of dust alone 
Betrayed his passage, leaning to the west. 
The Inn, its peace a moment overthrown, 
Relapsed again into its dreamy rest. 
T heard the landlord’s daughter—rooms away— 
Fingering the ancient harpsichord; 
In tangled cadences I read the lay; 
‘A Devon maiden dared to lo¥e a lord; 
And she proved true, but he proved false! Ah, me!’ 
There was an instant shift of voice and key, 
Shut instrament, and wildering hush for me. 


“The ancient bed with rusted damask hung, 

The stern brown pictures in the candle-light, 

The coifed canary at the window swung, 

O’erpowered me with a weird, fantastic fright. 

‘Low moans came from the panels in the dusk, 

And rustling garments trailed along the floor, 

‘The scentless vases breathed anew of musk, 

And some one whispered through the oaken door. 
*Twas midnight, and from stall and shed below, 
The cocks, with outstretched necks, began to crow, 
And then, again the bells chimed sweet and slow. 


Most ghostlike room—white bed, the couch of peace, 
With lavender between the linen set— 
Quaint sill, whereon, to charm them to increase, 
Fuil in the moon, stands pots of mignonette; 
To-night I am your lord; sheer cleaves the spire 
Above the lightless streets; no soul’s abroad; 
Over the houses, meadow, croft, and byre, 
Brood silence and the quietude of God; 
And so till morning, hour succeeding hour, 
Timed by the sleepless watcher in the tower, 
Till sunrise in the east once more shall flower. 
: — Chambers’ Journal. 
Ree ne ene ae en a 2 
—The Florida pecan nut is a profitable one for cultiva- 
‘tion. For instance, ten acres could well sustain 210 trees, 
which would yield the seventh year about 300 bushels, 
making over $2,000 from ten acres. That is nearly equal 


to an orange grove. 


Cn ab 0 
—A number of rabbit establishments have been started 
in London. The scarcity of animal food creates the de- 


mand. 
= 


—Mr. Allen, of Texas, a thrifty farmer, owns five thou- 
sand square miles of land in that State, and one hundred 


and twenty thousand cattle. 
a 


—Slow matches are unlike matrimonial ones; they are 


- aided in going off by a re-fasal. 
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a te 
—A vane bird is the weathercock; yes, vainer than a 


_ peacock. 








Mild Life in florida. 


SHOOTING AT SALT LAKE. 








NUMBER FOUR. 


Seeaiedgpapeii 
OMINALLY three miles in length by two in breadth, 

-N this little lake is reduced to half that area in the low 
stages of water, thus accounting for the landing of the 
steamer in a creek a mile or more away. A vast plain of 
waving reeds and salt grass surrounds the lake on three 
sides; on the eastern, the pine woods come down to the 
shore, offering the only landing. Having boats of our own 
we succeeded in evading the extortionate charges of the 
lightermen, and pitched our tent in the pine barrens, a 
mile from the lake. 

The morning after our arrival I sallicd out to taste the 
pleasures my observations the day previous had prepared 
me for. The breezy freshness of that morning comes to 
me now as I write, laden with the odor of flowers and the 
songs of birds. The quail called from an old field in the 
hammock; the woodpecker rattled joyously over the pines, 
and that odd bird, the fish crow, ‘‘thaw-hawed” from the 
broad-limbed, moss-draped live-oaks. As I reached the 
shore, I caused a flutter in the vast swarm of tinge feeding 
there, and provoked the‘‘killdeer,” that pest of the shore, 
to send forth a warning cry. Overhead, the graceful sea- 
mews winged their way, anon dipping into the water for 
food. The fishhawk drew from the lake a mighty bass, 
but hushed his exultant screams, and fled in sudden terror be- 
fore the piratical attack of the eagle. Ranged along the 
shore were the various representatives of the heron family, 
from the watchful great blue to the wary and graceful 
snowy heron. Starting up the busy multitude upon the 
shore, I let fly a single barrel at them, picking up near 
thirty birds, yellow legs, killdeer, and red breasted snipe. 
Then’, (for I wasn’t bloodthirsty at all, and cared more for 
variety than quantity,) I deposited my birds in a place of 
safety, and cautiously waded through the long matted 
grass, the abode of moccasin snakes, to a space swept clean 
by fire. Scarcely had my feet touched its border, when my 
ear was delighted with the sound welcome to all sports- 
men, “‘scaip, scaip,” denoting the presence of genuine snipe, 
From every side, before, behind, came that welcome 
‘‘seaip,” as the birds arose at my approach, or at the report 
of my gun, Wisps of them would launch into the air, 
whence after a few fantastic evolutions they would return 
to earth again. I frequently got double shots, and might 
have loaded myself, but as there was no one near to share 
the sport, and fpture wants might ueed supply here, I 
drew off early, depositing my booty with their cousins of 
the shore. This was sufficient for the small birds, and 
launching my boat and running out from the little creek, I 
made an onslaught on a flock of coots, (for coots’ breasts and 
drumsticks are good, well broiled,) and then skirted a broad 
bay, where were feeding large flocks of pin-tail ducks, teal, 
and scattered groups of black ducks. Without inflicting 
upon{the reader a detailed account of the approach, through 
blind ponds, and within shot of countless hundreds of busy 
plover and snipe, I will add that there shortly reposed a 
goodly pile of well favored ducks in the bottom of my boat. 

It was now near noon, and while munching my frugal 
lunch, I cast about me for some larger game-more worthy 
of my labor. Running my eye along the shore, Isaw wher- 
ever a sandy reach stood out from the reedy margin, doz- 
ens of long, black objects stretched motionless upon the 
snowy sand. These were alligators which the sun had call- 
ed from the depths of the lake to enjoy his beams in the 
open air. There were all sorts and sizes, from the little 
snapper, a foot long, to the old bull alligator of a dozen feet 
in length, patriarch of alarge tribe. Softly paddling my boat 
up a crooked creek, I watched the ‘‘gators” as they slipped 
off the banks into the water, where they would remain an 
instant watching me, then disappear. Soon came my op- 
portunity; rounding a sharp curve, I discovered a nine- 


“footer, fast asleep, with mouth wide open. The vul- 


nerable parts of the alligator are the eye, ear, and the heart, 
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reached by placing a shot behind the fore leg. This I well 
knew, but just as I sighted his ear, a snake slipping into 
the water, distracted my attention a trifle, and the bulk of 
the charge was placed too far behind. It seemed to be ef- 
fectual, however, and running my boat alongside, I essayed 
to roll hin in. As his paws were working convulsively, af- 
fording no hold, I stuck my bowie knife full into his eye 
to facilitate operations. This seemed to have an enliven 
ing effect, forhe at once commenced a series of gymnastic 
evolutions that would have struck terror to the heart of 
Dio Lewis himself. Finding that he was retreating toward 
the creek, carrying my eighteen inch bowie with him, I 
seized my gun and stretched him upon his back with quiv- 
ering paws. Then rolling him into the boat, I soon had 
him at the landing. As the best time to skin an alligator is 
while he is warm, and some say kicking, I skinned him at 
once. Cutting a slit down the back of each paw, and run- 
nirg a continuous line from the under jaw to the tail, just 
below the bony mail, on each side, I removed the skia 
easily by pulling from the tail toward thé head. 

Observing an alligator on my way back seemingly two 
feet longer than the one secured, I determined to cap- 
ture him. Rowing cautiously along shore, I at length 
espied him crawling under water torward a narrow though 
deep creek. Getting between him and the object he was 
aiming for, I stopped him, and he finally seemed convinced 
that the best thing he could do was to lie still. I fancied I 
could discern a sinister gleam in his eve, that boded evil in 
case we came in contact. Placing my gun across the 
thwarts, and pushing carefully toward him, I held myself 
in readiness forjattack at any moment. But he seemed to 
fancy himself so secure with the slight covering of water: 
over him that the boat almost grazed his side before I had 
sent the contents of one barrel of my gun into his ear. 
Contrary to my expectations he lay motionless, and instead 
of shooting the boat out of reach of his tail, as I was prepared 
to do, I lay alongside, and passed over his head a noose of 
stout line preparatory to towing him ashore. No sooner 
did he feel the line tightening about his throat than he con- 
cluded to come to life again, and after a few preliminary 
kicks and flourishes, proceeded to roll over and over, much 
to my grief and discomfiture. With strange shorisighted- 
ness I had emitted to cast off the line from the bow of the 
boat, and now that the ‘gator was winding it about him 
with the rapidity of a patent windlass, I suddenly thought 
of it; but twas too late. Bracing myself against the rail 
of the boat, I held on till my arms seemed about to bid me 
good bye, and the sides of the boat cracked again and again. 
Then he stopped, but justas I had dropped the line and 
started for my gun, he commenced again. This time he 
untwisted what he had twisted before, and commenced 
twisting in another direction, and when he had drawn out 
the last available inch, and I was thinking sadly what g 
good boat this used to be, and whether my friends would 
find me before dark, he stopped again. In gratitude for 
this action on his part I ought to have cut the line and let 
him go; but no, my blood’was up, and I determined to con- 
quer at all hazards. Carefully drawing the gun toward me, 
I opened a ragged hole in the top of. his skull in such short 
metre that he hadn’t time to tighten up on the rope. Then 
after resting and reloading, I attempte’! to roll him into the 
boat. This time he was as dead as it is possible for "gator 
to be, I knew; but when, just as I had him poised on the 
rail, he made a fearful lunge and came down in the boat 
where Ihad wanted him, I was astonished. I was so as- 
tonished that I immediately jumped out on the other side 
where the water was leg deep in order to gei a better view. 
When I had looked at him to my satisfaction, I didn't get 
in. Oh, no. That boat was only built for one; two crowd- 
ed. Though his head seemed as inanimate as a log of wood 
his tail seemed charged with concentrated ligutning. A 
little wriggle and the thwarts would fly in all directions, A 
short, sharp rap and the boat seemed to crack from stem to 
stern. If a dead alligator acted thusly, how would one in 
the “‘full vigor of early manhood” act? I beguu to fear I 
had “‘missed my calling;” that alligator shooting was not 
my forté. The more I thought it over, the stronger was my 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








conviction. By rapid calculation, the boat would go to pieces 
in just eighty seconds. Then where, oh, where would I be? 

_It was half a mile to the landing, and deep creeks and 
bays intervening. My friends wereall hunting further east. 
Seeing just then that he had stopped wriggling, I ventured 
to getinto the boat. I have an impression that I didn’t 
make much noise; and I also have an impression that I 
made that half a mile in tolerably quick time, and the per- 
spiration that streamed down my face wasn’t altogether 
caused by the heat. 

Gathering my birds together, I returned to camp to find 
my.friends engaged in skinning a deer they had just shot, 
and planning an excursion to a neighboring lake for heron. 
Notwithstanding my weariness, ‘after placing a pound or 
two of venison and siap-jacks where they would benefit me 
most, I was ready, and launched upon the Jake just as the 
sun went down. Having a trolling spoon, I drew forth 
from their retreat several broad tailed black bass with 
mouths like steel traps and possessed of. the strength of 
youngalligators. After an hour’s rowing and wading, we 
burst through the cane-brake and emerged into a little lake, 
upon one side of which was a long low willow island, from 
which scores of herons silently flew away. Concealing our- 
selves, we waited. Soon they came; by dozens and fifties 
the immaculate and glossy plumaged birds approached. 
Then the firing commenced, and continued till each one was 
satisfied and ready to return. Emerging from the canes, 
and rowing across the lake we returned to camp laden with 
birds nearly as large as ourselves. Inthe soft moonlight 
we looked strange and ghost-like with our burdens of white. 
Leaving the preparation of the birds till the morrow, we 
kicked together the embers, arranged afresh the light- 
wood knots, and soon had a delicious aroma of coffee and 
venison enveloping us. Then to our beds of pine boughs, 
to sleep as only tired hunters can. Such was a representa- 
tive day at Salt Lake; one of many with varied scenes and 
incidents. FRED. BEVERLY. 
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WILD TURKEY SHOOTING. 


apa 
HANNIBAL, Missouri, November, 1873. 


EprTor Forest AND STREAM:— 

Ia answer to your request for an account of a hunt after 

wild turkeys, allow me to jot dot the results of a day’s 
sport. My usual mode of hunting the turkey is by stalk- 
ing, while there is a good tracking snow. Many are often 
killed in the autumn before’ they are fully grown, when 
they become comparatively an easy prey to the hunter, who 
coolly knocks them off from the trees in which they will 
alight when frightened. They are occasionally hunted by 
parties who, cbtaining sight of a flock, watch them care- 
fully so as not to disturb or frighten them until they go to 
roost, and deliberately pick them off; but this hardly seems 
to be sport. The necessary equipments for stalking are a 
good gun, a turkey call, clothing as near the color of dead 
leaves as possible, and some knowledge of the habits of the 
game. 
. One clear bright morninga trio fully equipped started 
for a certain portion of the Mississippi River bottoms, some 
three miles away, the said trio being composed of B., C., 
and the writer. Some forty minutes’ drive brought us to 
the foot of a once cultivated field, but now abandoned to 
weeds and undergrowth. B. and myself got down and 
proposed to skirt the east side of the field to see if we could 
discover any fresh signs, agreeing to meet C. at the upper 
end of the field, along the west side of which he was to 
drive, and in the mean time to keep asharp lookout for 
signs. 

B. and myself had been on the search but a few moments 
when we found the trail of two turkeys that had entered 
the field. Carefully and silently we followed the trail 
through its devious windings, with our fingers on the trig- 
ger, expecting at any moment to see a body of dark glisten- 
ing plumage rise from some tangled mass of weeds or clump 
of brash and start away in rapid flight. We had followed 
the trail but short distance before it separated, and B. 
followed one track and I the other. In a few moments B., 
who was in a position to see the upper end of the field saw 
a wirkey fly across and alight in some tall weeds on the east 
side. Quickly leaving the trail that he was on, he made 
his way as silently as possible toward where the turkey 
went down, but the wary ear of the bird soon detected the 
noise and took to wing, but too late, for with a steady hand 
the gun was brought to shoulder, a quick eye glanced over 
the glistening barrels, a sharp report rang out on the clear 
frosty air, the extended pinions were suddenly arrested, 
and with a heavy thud one of America’s grandest game 
birds succumbed to the skill of the hunter. . Supposing 
that B. had flushed the birds that we had been following, 
T hurried forward to where he: stood, and then learned that 
such was not the case. I also found that C., in the mean- 
time, had reached the upper end of the field, and had seen 
a couple of turkeys fly across it, and that he had followed 
a trail which led into the timber on the east. As the flock 
was scattered he had taken up his position behind a large 
tree, and with his caller was giving an occasional ‘‘keouk” 
in imitation of the note of a turkey. B, and myself soon 
joined him, taking up our positions behind trees at a short 
distance, and waited quietly for the answering call of a 
turkey. We had not long to wait before ‘‘keouk” was 
heard, and in a moment more, with head erect, and swiftly 
moving feet, a magnificent gobbler came into view, with 
eye and ear on the alert to discover his missing comrade. 
He had hardly approached within range of C. when a mo- 


tion of some one arrested his attention, and I will here re- 
mark that while a turkey will approach very nearly toa 
person if he remains perfectly motionless, they. are very 
quick to discover the least movement, and also, if they 
have the least suspicion about the call note, whenever they 
stop to look they are very apt, in case there is a tree about, 
to stop behind it and with just their neck and head ex- 
tended peer cautiously ahead. The moment he discovered 
the suspicious movement he turned to fly, and at that mo- 
ment C. sprang from behind his tree and with a quick aim 
fired. The turkey had spread his wings to rise, but quickly 
closing them again as he discovered they would not obey 
his will he darted forth into the thick brush, running the 
gauntlet past B. and myself, who gave him a shot each, 
although at long range. It was evident that he could not 
fly in consequence of a hit on the wing; but he had a first- 
class pair of legs under him, and I wish to say'that the 
hunter who thinks.a turkey is his meat because he can’t 
fly has a very poor conception of their powers of locomo- 
tion, or the ready instinct which teaches them many ‘‘ways 
that are dark.” It is then that the sportsman must possess 
some endurance and have some practical knowledge of tur- 
keyish tricks, and know when and where to look for him, 
or he will assuredly come to grief, and discover (as the wri- 
ter often has) that after along and hot pursuit through 
tangled weeds and underbrush that Mr. Turkey has given 
him the slip and made good his retreat. I took up the trail 
of the wounded gobbler, while B. and C. took upa fresh 
trail which they had discovered. I followed with swift 
and wary footsteps for about half a mile, when the trail 
entered a mass of tall grass. Here I knew full well I might 
at any moment see the old fellow break cover and dart 
away. I was following cautiously, when hearing a rustle 
behind me I turned just in time to see the broad tail of his 
lordship sliding down froma high logand disappear among 
the trees. My gun was quickly at my shoulder, but a pro- 
voking snap was all the result, while the turkey was going 
out of sight at a three minute gait. He had cunningly led 
me into the grass, and then doubling back on his trail 
squatted beside the log, and as soon ashe thought I was 
far enough away to give him a chance to elude me had 
darted away. I was quickly in pursuit, and for the next 
half mile his course did not take him to any good hiding 
place, but it took him toafence that skirted an old field. 
Along beside this he travelled for several hundred yards, 
endeavoring to find an opening to let him through; but 
being unable to find one, and all being still, as I was too 
far away to be heard, he carefully hid himself ina clump 
of weeds in a fence corner. But this time his strategy was 
unavailing. When I came up in pursuit he sprang to his 
feet and started for tall timber. I drew a bead on him, and 
this time, fortunately, my gun did not snap. A sudden 
stopping of the swiftly moving feet, and a spasmodic beat- 
ing of the snow with the broad wings, told me that my aim 
had been true, and as I stood over that noble bird, with his 
dark plumage glistening in the sunlight, I said to myself, 
“Well done.” Wiping the reeking perspiration from my 
face, for the pace had been a hot one, I threw the old fel- 
low over my shoulder and started for the wagon, and in 
doing so passed up the west side of the field first men- 
tioned, and there discovered that one of the turkeys of 
which B. and myself had been in pursuit in the earlier 
part of the day had passed through the field and taken to 
the timber. I went tothe wagon and deposited my bur- 
den, and then concluded to return and take up the trail I 
had abandoned, for turkeys, when in good cover, will often 
lie quiet for half a day at a time when aware that there is 
danger abroad, unless they are very nearly approached. I 
had taken up the old trail, and was following it, when I 
was met by another hunter and stopped for a moment’s 
conversation. In the meantime, B. and C., having fol- 
lowed their turkey for a short distance and killed it, had 
returned. to the wagon, and were shouting vociferously to 
me to return, as they were anxious for their lunch, and I 
held the key. I reluctantly turned back, feeling at the 
same time that I was missing a turkcy by so doing. I re- 
marked to the party with whom I was conversing that I 
believed there was a turkey not twenty steps away, and I 
had not gone thirty yards on my return before I heard the 
discharge of a gun, and turned in time to see a fine young 
gobbler tumbling to the ground. Will I ever cease to re- 
gret my loss? 

We heartily ate our lunch, and took our way to the place 
where the turkeys had first scattered. B. and myself soon 
struck another trail, and had followed it but a little time 
when from a fallen tree top another bird took wing. B., 
who was in advance, fired both barrels, the first without 
effect, but the second did not seem to be a Clear miss. With 
careful eye I followed the turkey’s course, noting its move- 
inent and actions. When nearly out of range of my vision 
I discovered a slight irregularity in its course. A little 
farther on.and the wings stayed their regular motion, and 
the body plunged downward to the earth. Marking the 
place as well as I could from such a distance, we hurried 
forward, and were soon found by C., who had heard the 
reports. Reaching the place as near as we could judge, 
we commenced a careful quartering of the ground, and had 
at last nearly given up finding the turkey when we were 
approached by a man coming from an open field beyond 
us. We very naturally asked the question, ‘‘Did you no- 
tice a turkey fallin this vicinity?” He replied that he did, 
and judged that it had fallen near toa shanty that stood a 
little distance beyond on the skirts of the timber. A mo- 
ment later he exclaimed, ‘‘Here is your turkey; what is left 


of it.” And.sure enough, beyond a high fallen log lay the }. 





bird, rapidly disappearing down the rapacious maw of a 
half starved swine of the female persuasion. It seemed 
that she had stood nearly-under the turkey as it fell, and 


-no doubt thought it a good day for her that rained such 


food, and had fallen to with a will and about half devoured 
it while we were searching for the place where it fell. 
Never was the temptation to take the life of another per- 
son’s animal harder for me to resist than at that moment, 


,and as we stood gazing at that famishing old sow, whose 


dry and wrinkled sides looked as if they would need soak- 
ing to hold water, I suspect that the presence. of a small 
and needy looking family, coupled with the appearance of 
two or three dirty and half starved looking faces at the 
door and windows of the aforesaid shanty, whose prospec- 
tive winter’s meat would be taken away from them, was 
the means of prolonging the life of the offender. -But to 
say that we were mad, and spoke not, would be to draw it 
too mild. I claim that I am not a profane man, but for the 
sake of the law and the commandments I trust I may not 
often be thus tempted. Calling to a little boy who was 
passing out of the door he came reluctantly forward. We 
gave to him the remaining portiqn of the turkey, which 
we had replevined from the aforesaid swine, and bade him 
take it to the house. He departed with a broad grin on his 
dirty countenance, evidently pleased with the addition to 
the bill of fare which those remains would produce. We 
then retraced our steps. 

Brother sportsmen, as you sit beside your cheery fire and 
read this sketch imagine for yourselves how, after a long 
tramp through snow and wood, you finally had yonr pa- 
tience and perseverance rewarded with the capture of such 
noble game, and then to have it retrieved in such a manner. 

We were soon on the trail of another turkéy. Ina few 
moments it broke cover from amass of weeds and tock 
wing. Again it happened that B. wasin advance, and he 
quickly pulled trigger, the result of which was a broken 
wing, which brought him to the ground, and as he darted 
away through the wood C. sent a charge of shot after him, 
which brought him to bag. Soon after, C. and myself 
were on another trail, and had followed it but a short time 
when another fine gobbler rose from cover. A quick shot 
from me through the tree tops sent him away a badly 
wounded bird. He flew some four or five hundred yards 
and lit in a fallen tree top near where the hunter happened 
to be who had killed the one. that I had first been on the 
trail of. He very coolly walked him up and shot him. 
This about ended the day’s sport, and at the place where 
our team was left the whole party assembled, including a 
couple of country boys} who had driven the turkeys some 
two or three miles before we struck them. The total count 
was five for our party, including the one we had (in) volun 
tarily donated, three for the country boys, and two for’ 
the party previously mentioned—ten in all. A good bag 
for about a half day’s sport. 

I could give you an-account of many a day’s tramp after 
wild turkeys, the inventory of numbers of them being an 
empty bag and a tired and disgusted hunter, but these are 


not the stories that sportsmen tell. HERBERT. 
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ON THE ELAPHURE OF CHINA. 
age 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, WaAsHINGTON, Nov. 17, ’73. 
Ep1ToR FoREST AND STREAM :— 

My attention has been called toa paragraph under the 
caption of ‘‘One who goes to Menageries,” in your -last 
number, requesting information respecting the ‘‘Hlaphurus 
Davidianus,” this I amghappy to be able to give. 

The animal in question is adeer larger than the stags, 
and distinguished by its comparatively robust. legs, the 
spreading hoofs, long and bushy tail, and especially the 
horns; these are very remarkable, and deserve extended 
notice, especially as their structure has been apparently not 
understood. They may be compared to those of the typi- 
cal stags, so far as the main antlers (homologically speak- 
ing) are concerned, but with the brow anilers extraordinarily 
developed, branched, and usurping the place of the ‘‘main” 
antlers; in other words, the several elements of the horns, 
compared with those of ordinary deer, are reversed, the 
direction of the growth being upwards or forwards instead 
of backwards, so that what in most deer are the ‘‘main” 
antlers are thrown out of axis and deflected backwards, 
while those which correspond to the brow antlers of other 
deer take the place of the ‘‘main” antlers, and: develop 
two to four times, according to age.* This mode of growth 
is unexampled in any other deer, and apparently justifies 
the generic distinction of the species from the others, as 
M. Alphonse Milne-Edwards has proposed. The generic 
name (Hlaphurus) given by Edwards refers to the stag-like 
characteristics (Hlephas, or Hlephus, being the old Greek 
name of the stag), combined with a long tail (owra—tail; 
the specific name (Davidianus) has been. given in honor of 
the missionary, Mr. Armand Davis, who discovered the 
animal. The Chinese name is Mibou, or Sze-poo-Seang (ac- 
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the neck of the camel, and the tail of the ass; by another 
writer, apparently with less reason, it is reported to mean 
‘like none of the four,”’that is, the deer, the cow, the 
goat, aud the horse. The color is a reddish brown, with a 
blackish stripe down the withers, and with the tail, which 
is unusually ‘‘full,” also blackish. The fawn is spotted 


like those of other species. 


The latest information -respecting the species has been 
given by Dr. P. L. Sclater, the Secretary of the Zoological 
Society of London, in an article on the deer living in the 


gardens of that Society, and is as follows:— 


This fine animal is one of the many of the zoological 
discoveries which are due to researches of M. C. Pére Ar- 
mand David, missionary of the congregation of Lazarists 
at Pekin, an active correspondent of the Museum of Na- 
tional History of the Jardin des Plantes, etc. M. David 
first made known the existence of this deer in 1865 ina 
letter addressed to Professor Milne-Edwards, having be- 
come acquainted with it by looking over the wall of the 
imperial hunting park, in which it is keptin a semi-domestic 
state. This park is situated about two miles south of Pe- 
kin, and is called the Nan-hai-tsze, or ‘‘southern marsh.”+ 
No European is allowed to enter it. It is statea to contain 
deer of different species, and herds of Antilope gutturosa, 
besides the Elaphures. M. David saw from the wail more 
than a hundred of the last-named animal, which he de- 
scribed as resembling a ‘“‘long tailed reindeer with very 
large horns.” At that time he was unable, in spite of every 
effort, to get specimens of it, but being acquainted with 
some of the Tartar soldiers, who mounted guard in the 
park, subsequentiy succeeded in obtaining the examples 
upon which M. Alphonse Milne-Edwards founded his de- 


scription of this remarkable animal. 


Shortly after this M. Henri de Bellonet, Chargé d’Af- 
faires of the French Legation at Pekin, managed to pro- 
cure a living pair of Elaphures from the Imperial Park and 
kept them for nearly two years in a court near the embassy 
in that city. Upon his return to Paris, in the summer of 
1867, M. de Bellonet, having heard of our applications to 
our correspondents at Pekin to obtain living examples of 
this animal, was kind enough to place this pair at the dis- 
posal of the Society upon our undertaking the expense of 
their removal to this country. This the Council willingly 
agreed to, and application was at once made to H. E. Sir 
Rutherford Alcock and our other correspondents at Pekin 
to make arrangements for their transportation. Unfortu- 
nately, however, these animals died before this could be 
effected; but the skin and skeleton of the male were care- 
fully preserved under Sir Rutherford Alcock’s direction 
and forwarded to the Society, along with two pairs of the 
shed horns of the same animal. They were exhibited at 
our meeting on November 12th, 1868, after which the skin 
was deposited in the British Museum and the skeleton and 


horns in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 


Meanwhile Sir Rutherford Alcock lost-no time in making 


application to the Chinese authorities for other specimens, 


and after interviews with Prince Kung and other high offi- 


cials ultimately succeeded in procuring several young pairs, 


one of which reached the Society’s gardens in perfect 


health and condition on the 2d of August last, [1869]. 


The general aspect of the Elaphure is much more like 
that of the true cervi than I had anticipated from the de- 
scription and figure of M. Milne-Edwards. The only two 
very noticeable points of distinction besides the horns of 


the male, which are not at present shown in our animals, 
are the rather larger, heavier legs, the longer and more ex- 
panding toes, and the long tail. 

The latter character, however, seems to me to have been 
somewhat exaggerated in M. Milne-Edward’s figures, the 


tailin our specimen not nearly reaching the hocks, and 
though of somewhat different form, being really little, if 


any, longer than that of the fallow deer and some of the 
American deer, such as Cervus Virginianus. 

The muffle of Hlaphurus, as M. Milne-Edwards has al- 
ready stated, is quite naked and moist as in the true cervi. 

The lachrymal sinus is small, and the eye also remark- 
ably small. The muzzle is terminated by a good many sin- 
gle straggling bristles, as in 0. Duvancelli. 

The insides of the ears in this deer are very closely filled 


with dense hairs. 
I cannot ascertain positively whether the usual gland on 


the outer side of the metatarsus is present or notin this 
deer, but it is certainly not very highly developed. 

On the whole, I cannot consent to take this species out 
of the genus cervus, as I think it ought to be understood. 
The Elaphure is no doubt very distinct in the form of its 
horns from every other described species of the genus, and 
should be placed in a section by itself, just as Rusa, Avis, 
Hyelaphus, and the numerous other (so-called) ‘genera of 
some authors. Those who regard these subordinate groups 
as generic will likewise use Hlaphurus asa genus. To me 
its nearest ally seems to be perhaps the Barasingha(C. Du- 
vancelli), which has likewise a long muzzle, terminated with 
outstanding hairs, and rather long expanding toes. Like the 
Barasingha, the Elaphure is in all probability an inhabitant 
of marshes and wet grounds. 

M. Swinhoe informs me that the young Corvus Davidi- 
anus is spotted with white like other cervi at its birth, and 
retains the dress about three when these 
maricings eeatanlty dienpyert. mentnamo. Gnu. 













































FOREST AND STREAM. 


MIGRATIONS OF SQUIRRELS. 
eh aiaeil 
Eprtor Forest anp STREAM:— 

Among the first.to visit on my trip West were the B.’s, 
located at that beautiful and then rising city, Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin. Samuel, one of the boys with whom I had 
been initiated'in many a college scrape in earlier years, 
possessed in a high degree, even then, not only a keenness 
for fun and practical jokes, but a courage, perseverance, 
and sagacity in carrying them out, that has enabled him no 
doubt in a great measure toreach that success he has 
since achieved. 

Here was where I first owned a bear. On my arrival, 
both the boys, Sam and Charley, were absent on atramp 
north, ‘land looking.” But on a previous trip they had 
brought home a cub bear, about four months old, and one 
of the blackest and cunningest little rascals I ever saw. He 
was chained to a post in the yard, was as playful as a kitten 
and supposed to be perfectly harmless. Mrs. B., whose es- 
pecial pet he was, as she could apparently do anything she 
chose with him, always fed him, patted and 
played with him, came home from church the Sunday fol- 
lowing my arrival, and taking a piece of cake in her hand, 
proceeded to feed little Bruin. The villain sat up, as was 
his custom, and very;solemnly ate it from her hand, then, 
either on account of the kid glove, which she had not re- 
moved, or from one of those diabolical impulses that hu 
man kind are said to take on at times, very deliberately bit 
the hand of his benefactress through and through, his teeth 
cutting from palm to back. Well, you may well presume 
there was a scene. Mr. B.,a man of few words, but tre- 
mendous and determined in action, was decidedly wrathy. 
He rushed toward me, saying: ‘‘Here, young man, remove 
that animal instantly. Away with him! Let it be your 
capital, your stock in trade, anything; off with him!” In 
vain I pleaded to let him remain until the following day, 
when I might sell him to advantage. No, I must away 
with him at once, and putting the chain in my hand he fairly 
drove me out of the yard. And that on a Sunday! Just 
think of it. Here was a nice scrape to be in. Two 
churches were just out, and pouring their congregations 
into the street, and I, a perfect stranger, toting along a 
cub bear. If ever I felt profoundly streaked, it was then. 
What in thunder to do I didn’t know. Had I had my wits 
about meI might have hurried toa barn or livery stable and 
had him housed for the night at least. But the whole mat- 
ter came so suddenly that I was more than considerably 
confused. ,Whata figure I did cut, lugging along that 
bear! Everbody must have seen how cheap I was; the bear 
was cheap any way, for on arriving at the corner of the 
business street, I was surrounded by a crowd of boys, 
among whom towered in ample proportions the proprietor 
of a Teutonic restaurant. To this gentleman, for the amount 
of five single silver dollars (and half a dozen tickets to the 
supper) I transferred my right and title (?) to Mr. Bruin. 
Thus, you see, for about twenty minutes Iwas an owner 
and showman of a beast, and that was full as long as I had 
any desire toplay Barnum. I felt decidedly relieved when 
the chain passed from my hands and the black whelp was 
led away. 

I told Mr. B. he must settle the matter with the boys on 
their return, and though they never said a word to me 
about it, one way or the other, I am afraid Sam never fully 
forgave me for the part I had innocently taken in the case. 

What times we did have among the game that fall! The 
boys were both keen sportsmen and splendid shots. Quail 
were plenty, and the snipe and ducks around and among 
the islands of Beaver Lake, their name waslegion. Here it 
was, too, that I first saw squirrels on ‘‘an emigrate,” as they 
callit. Charley had been down to the station one morn- 
ing and came back nearly out of breath, and asked me if I 
wanted to kill more squirrels in one day than I ever saw in 
my life. I replied, “‘Count me in on a squirrel hunt, but 
I don’t think we’ll get quite as many as that, for I have 
killed a few in my time.” 

‘‘Well, don’t say a word, I just learned it from the engi- 
neer, the squirrels were seen by millions twenty miles from 
here going West. We'll run out about twelve miles, and I 
guess we'll strike them; if we do, you’ll see a sight.” 

While Charley was getting the traps ready I ran down 
town and got the ammunition. I got ten pounds of squir- 
rél shot and the rest in proportion. 

“Pooh!” says Charley, ‘‘we shall want three times that 
amount; go and get a 25 pound bag.” 

We took the 9 A. M. freight train, and in an hour were 
dropped at a watering station. We started for the first 
piece of woods, about forty rods distant, and before we 
even got there we began to see squirrels on the fences and 
the ground; now a single one, then two or three togéther, 
hurrying along. On entering the woods I got the first shot 
at a gray fellow on the side of asapling. At the sound of 
my gun—whew! what a barking commenced all over the 
woods, and the scamps could be seen in nearly ever direc- 
tion on the trees and scudding along the ground. This 
was only the outskirts of the army. We pushed on, firing 
as we went, until we must have got into the main body; 
and then such a sight, thousands and thousands of them! 


Squirrels to right of us, 


Well, there is no necessity for me to tell You how many 


we killed that day within the distance of a mile from the 
station. On our way back we picked up the piles we had 
made of our slain, strung them together on a pole, and it 
was all we two:could do to get them to the railroad. 





Of course on our arrival home the story was told. The 
next day a dozen of the boys started for the place (we had 
had enough), and will you believe it, all that those twelve 
men got was four squirrels for their day’s work. Not an- 
other squirrel did’ they see. Had they gone father west 
six or eight miles I think they would have hit them, for 
word came from the tarmers in that direction that 
they passed there then and did considerable damage to their 
cornfields on their march. : 

Now, the before mentioned day’s work may not have 
been very sportsmanlike, as it is termed by gentlemen of 
the trigger, but who does not recall with genuine pleasure 
his boyish days among the bushy tails? JACOBSTAFF. 
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DEER HUNTING IN MARYLAND. 


ne 
CUMBERLAND, Marylaad, Nov. 18, 1878. 
Eprror oF Forgst AND STREAM:— 

Your highly prized paper comes every Saturday full of 
interesting matter concerning the field sports and various 
athletic games of our country. It is not only interesting 
on account of the glowing descriptions it gives by means of 
its correspondents of the splendid hunting grounds of Lake 
Okeechobee, in Florida, and the primeval forests of Nova 
Scotia, but it’s correspondents are men of intelligence and 
education, and the valuable scientific information combined 
with the stories of bag and basket, find an important place 
in the estimation of your correspondent, if I may so term 
myself. 

To all sporting men and to those who are fond of the 
good things of life and a jovial landlord, I would recom- 
mend the St. Nicholas Hotel, and mine host Samuel Luman, 
a true disciple of Isaac Walton and a Nimrod of no mean 
pretensions. It was underthe auspices of this landlord 
that a deer hunt was organized and conducted by William 
Halland with his eight hounds. 

All my preparations had been made the night before, and 
a ring at the door bell at four o’clock, A. M., notified me 
that it was time to start. I was soon ready and in the 
saddle, accompanied by six other gentlemen. A ride of 
eight miles through the cool frosty air of an autumn morn 
ing brought us to our destination. We were told that the 
dogs had already started. 

We selected our stands and I soon had my gun loaded 
with a heavy charge of C. and H’s diamond grain powder, 
covered by one of Eley’s patent wire cartridges for large 
game. Iwas satisfied that if the dogs should run in the 
deer at my stand, that I would be able to damage his hide. 
My stand was between the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal and 
the Potomac River, which at this point are only separated 
by about twenty-five yards, at the end of a ridge called 
Iron’s Mountain, upon which ridge the dogs were to be 
started. : 

I had been standing for'perhaps an hour trying to catch 
the least sound indicative of the approach of the deer, 
when about a mile off I could hear the tongueing of one of 
the hounds; nearer and nearer came the sound, and faster 
and faster beat my pulse. I was evidently getting the buck 
fever and I trembled with excitement, but braced myself 
for action and thought that now was the opportunity to 
show my qualities as a shot. 

I had not long to wait on the bare hill side. About three 
hundred yards away was a fine four pronged buck making 
for the river just ahead of three of the dogs. I saw he 
would cross the canal about two hundred yards below me, 
too far for my gun to reach. I ran as fast as I could to in- 
tercept him, and as he emerged from the water on my side, 
(I was probably eighty yards from him), I stopped, steadied 
myself, and as he paused to jump a fence on the line of the 
towing path, I fired. Over the fence he went right on his 
head. Getting up he started off, when my left barrel brought 
him once more to his knees, but he recovered and staggered 
to the river bank, where he laid down, and upon my ap- 
proach, got up and crossed the river. But a shot from 
another of the party put an end to his travels and our 
morning hunt. In the afternoon we killed another deer 
about the same size, and the rest of the day was spent in 
jollification over our success, and in telling stories of 
former hunts and camp experiences. In my next I will 
give the different varieties of game found in this section of 
country, and some of the prominent characteristics of the 
same, as often seen by Yours, OBSERVER. 





A CHorrerR aT Worx.—The choppers do not stand on 
the ground, but on stages raised so as to enable the axe to 
strike in where the tree attains its regular thickness; for 
the redwood, like the sequoia, swells at the base, near the 
ground. These trees prefer steep hill-sides, and grow in an 
extremely rough and broken country, and their great height 
makes it nece* to fell them carefully, lest they should, 
falling with such an enormous weight, break to pieces. 
This constantly happens in spite of every precaution, and 


. there is little doubt that in these forests and at the mills two 


feet of wood are wasted for every foot of lumber sent to: 
market. To mark the direction line on which the tree isto 
fall, the chopper usually drives a stake into the ground a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty feet from the base of the 
tree, and it is actually common to make the tree fall upon 
this stake, so straight do these redwoods stand, and so ac- 
curate is the skill of the cutters. To fell a tree eight feet in 
diameter is counted a day’s work fora man. When such a 
tree begins to totter, isghsh at Beat. 0 chery athe, the cut- 
pas eens with his axe wang yieee ceeee min af 

this premonitory crack, when at ie mass begins 
to go over. Then you may hear one of he printers —a 


ofthe forest. The fall of a great redwood is startlingly 
a thunder-crash, and is really a terrible sound. — 
', Harper's Magazine. © 


ett 
—Antiquity of rowing: the Ark was guided by a Noab. _ 



































































































THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 
—_~>———— 
. Could we but know 
The land that ends our dark, uncertain travel, 
Where lies those happier hills and meadows low, ~ 
Ah, if beyond the spirit’s inmost cavil, 
Aught of that country could we surely know, 
Who wonld not go! 















Might we but hear 
The hovering angels’ high imagined chorus, 
Or catch, betimes with wakeful eyes and clear, 
One radiant vista of the realm before us,— 
With one rapt moment given to see and hear, 
Ah, who would fear ! 

















Were we quite sure 
To find the peerless friend who left us lonely, 
Or there, by some celestial stream as pure, 
To gaze in eyes that here were lovelit only,— 
This weary mortal coil, were we quite sure, 
Who would endure ! 











E. C. STEDMAN. 





—— 0 
DYSPEPSIA. 
tenancies 
H me! what mischiefs from the stomach rise! 
What fatal ills, beyond all doubt or question! 
How many a deed of high and bold emprise 
Hath been prevented by a bad digestion! 5 
I ween the savory crust of filthy pies 
Hath made many a man to quake and tremble, 
Filling his belly with dyspeptic sighs, 
Vatil a huge balloon it doth resemble. 
‘Thus do our lower parts impede the upper, 
And much the brain’s good works molest and hinder 
We gorge our cerebellum with hot supper, 
And burn, with drams, our viscera to a cinder,‘ 
Choosing our arrows from Disease’s quiver, 
Till man in misery lives to loathe his liver. 
i oa 
























For Forest and Stream. 
A PasTorRaAL PARADOX. 
Oh! why doth the Granger grimly groan, 
And wherefore the mower he scythe ? 
well may he sigh, for his (s)teers are dry, 
And for water he vainly crieth. 
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J.I.R. 
vcintangi ae Raha needa 
THE ADIRONDACK PARK. 
Secitiptaees 
Ep1ror ForEst AND STREAM:— 
Your agitation of the question, ‘‘Shalla portion, at least, 


and strong. Keep it up. 
your facts incontestable. Mr. Headley disputes the posi- 
tion. He asserts that there is no less water in the Hudson 
River to-day than when the Indian paddled his canoe in it, 


a hundred years ago. 
‘and better than his naked assertion. 


very singular—possibly pardonable—American favoritism. 


theory. 


and water courses. 


forests. 


theory. 
Having devoted some attention to the points here involved, 


‘upon the question: 


in Syria learned from the Savans of that country that with- 


of tree-growth upon the mountains. Keeping pace with 
mosphere, occasional showers and a restoration of some 
springs, which have long been dry. Observing a cloud 


the attention of a scholarly Englishman to the phenomenon, 
who remarked: 
that was never seen here.” 

The historian Strabo says that the country of Babylonia 
used to be in great danger of inundation. To prevent it, 
required constant precaution and labor. The menace was 
from the river Euphrates, which became swollen in spring 
by snows melting on the mountains of Armenia. Not so 
now. 

M. Oppert, a French traveler through Babylonia, recently 
reports that the volume of water in the Euphrates is much 
less; that there are now no inundations; that canals are 
dry; that the marshes are exhausted by the great heat of 
summer, and that the country is no longer unhealthy by 
the miasma from morasscs. 

He affirms that this retreat of the waters can be account- 
ed for only by the clearing away of the mountains—forests 
of Armenia. 

Now, as the Hudson River never does such damage by 
either flood or fen, no such reason for denuding the Ad- 
irondacks can be pressed. 

Long ago, that well-known traveler and geographer, Do 
Saussure, proved that the diminished volume of water in 
the Swiss Lakes, especially Lakes Morat, Neurchatel and 

‘ Bienne was due to the foray upon the surrounding forests. 

In the time of Pliny, the river Scamander was navigable. 

- Its bed is now entirely dry. Choiseul Gouffier was not 
“able to find it at all in the Troad. The significant fact to 
--read with this, is that all the cedars which covered Mount 
‘‘Tda, whence it rose, as well as the Simois, have been 


_ Is this coincidence merely, or effect and cause? 















of the Adirondacks be made a perpetual preserve,” is timely 
Your theories are correct and 


How does Mr. Headley know? 
What proof does he give? The case needs something more 
If an exception ex- 
ists in the case of the Hudson, then nature must have some 






This is a question with which fact has more to do than 
We are first to know ¢ it be a fact that the cutting 
away of forests diminishes the amount of water in springs 

This faci, if established, ought to determine Legislative 
action this winter in favor of preserving the Adirondack 
After that, it may be well enough to attend to the 
let me indicate a few facts which will be admitted to bear 

A scientific gentleman who has lately traveled extensiveiy 


in.the last twenty-five years there has been a great increase 


this, has also been a marked increase of humidity in the at- 


wreathing around one of the mountain summits he called 


‘‘Twenty-five years ago such a sight as 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Oviedo, the historian of Venezuela in the 16th Century, 


says that the city of Nueva Valencia was founded in 1555 
at the distance of half a league, (14 miles), from the Lake of 
In the year 1800 Humboldt found that the 
city was distant 34 miles from the lake, and asserts that the 
retreat of the waters has been due entirely to the destruc- 
This authority, it might be 


Tacarigua. 


tion of the numerous forests. 
rather audacious in Mr. Headley to dispute. 


To the same cause Mr. Boussingault directly traces the 
Sixty years ago 


diminution of waters in New Granada. 
two lakes, near which the village of Dubaté is situated, 
were united. 
that lands which only thirty years ago were under water, 
are now under culture. 


In the Island of Ascension, |a fine water-source discovered 
by Richemont at the foot of a mountain became dry as the 
neighboring heights were cleared of forest trees, but has 
been fully restored since the forests have been allowed to 


grow. 
From these and many other facts which might be stated, 


it is not only fair but inevitable to conclude that extensive 
clearings anywhere do diminish the quantity of spring or flow- 


ing water in a country. 


It is not claimed that the removal of forests does always 


produce a diminished rain fall. 


Indeed the pluviometer shows that in some instances the 


rain fall has increased—as in the experiment at Marmato, 
Bolivia. 


But it is claimed, and susceptible of the most abundant 


proof, that extensive destruction of forests does diminish, 


and occasion the disappearance of sowrces, and will in time 
reduce the bulk of even so vast a river as the Hudson so 
much as seriously to impair navigation upon its upper 
Does any one say that the incursions of lumber- 


waters. 
men upon the great North Woods are not extensive? 


There is one saw mill in the John Brown tract which con- 
sumes spruce butt-logs enough to make half a million feet 
of “‘fiddle stuff,” as it is called, for one piano factory of 


New York city, annually. 


Last June, while I was whipping the waters of the Lower 
Raquette, one single drive of 200,000 logs went down to 
Colton and Potsdam. This was only one of many. The 
What the Potsdam saw mil- 
lers do not lay low in the forests with the axe, they flood 
If it 
were not melancholy enough to row your boat among dead 
and dying trees for forty miles, each tree a silent but 
eloquent protest against cupidity, the saddenirfg cup may 
be filled by the complaints and wails of the smaller mil- 


havoc goes on remorselessly. 


and destroy by their gigantic dam at Raquette Pond. 


lers whose water-power these monstrous monopolists have 
ruined. 

This matter must not rest. 
vene. 


Legislature will soon con- 


on this subject with an emphasis and dignity which they 
would heed. Yours truly, 
J. CLEMENT FRENCH. 
— oo 0 oo 
A BANK THIEF. 
Sa ace 
Eprror ForEsT AND STREAM:—~ 

I think, as you cast your eye on the heading of this let- 
ter, you will be inclined to consign my manuscript to the 
oblivion of your waste basket, from an impression that it 
was intended for the Police Gazette, or some financial jour- 
nal, but it is not. Just at this time the hunters who have 
been making game of the bulls and bears in the wiles of 
New York, with little regard to game or any other laws, 
are doing all that is needed to fill the columns of journals 
that note breaches of trust (not breech loaders), and, with- 
out desiring to add one more to the instances that render 
bondholders and share-owners distrustful of all their race, 
I premise by saying that the case now to be stated was in 
good old specie days, and happened in the secluded woods 
wherein we do so pin our faith on absence of peculation. 

Knowing that in late May and early June there are a 
few days during which the red maple is so beautiful, and 
the tassels of the aspens are drooping, when trout bite, 
and the mosquitoes and flies do not, I went with our chosen 
friend into the wilderness that lies north of John Brown’s 
tract, and west of the tramping ground of the many who 
come in from the Adirondack region proper. This was 
then a glorious place. The guides were trappers—unso- 
phisticated and full of simple wood lore—and the few who 
went in with them were men ready for hard work, and 
hard work it was to get in when roads were not, and no 
chains of lakes made water routes feasible. 

We had some fine boating up the Oswegatchie, and on 
Cranberry Lake, a beautiful water then, but now ruined 
by being raised by a dam, that has drowned out all the sur- 
rounding forest. Desecration it was, indeed, but he it 
known to the favored who seek information in your col- 
umns that teem with the hints we all so value, where this 
back water has set up the inlet, flooding miles of swamp 
growth, there remains a tangle in which trout do now find 
refuge, and the angler who can lead them by dainty work 
from the maze of trunks and branches will ‘now and then 
get a fish that will make a worthy record on the scales. 
From this inlet a two hours’ tramp took us, with all our 
possessions on our backs, to Umpsted’s Pond, a small sheet 


.of water; but I would like to own it and its environs as a 


preserve. Inashell canoe of red cedar I sat with a pad- 
die, while my companion was drowning a large trout that 
died hard, when a deer came out on a shallow beach 
within six rods and dipped her dainty feet in the water 





The waters have gradually subsided, so 











With such a list of advocates of forest preservation 
as your journal once published, and which might easily be 
increased to a legion, our legislators might be memorialized 





~~ ° : 


with no idea of fear, and lingered about usa long time. 
It was not shooting season, and we did not disturb her. 
Often little herds, with fawns, would come out on the shal- 
lows, and we watched them with infinite interest and plea- 
sure, but harmed them not. So far all was honesty. Leav- 
ing this pond with regret, we tramped nine miles over 
mountains, carrying all our packs. Snow fell, and so did 
we. The leaves were wet and greasy under the snow; the 
snow was slippery above and below, and the tracks we 
made did no credit to our temperance reputations. It was 
a hard tramp, and a long one, but in a small pond splendid 
trout bit during the snow fall, and made our noonday 
lunch. 

We slept that night near Bog River, just by Great Trout 
Pond (justly named), and slept without soothing syrup or 
bromide. The next day was cold—no fish; so we set our 
men at work upon a tall pine, and at even tide eighteen feet 
of it were in the form of an excellent canoe. The follow- 
ing day was milder. As we were by the river bank an old 
hunter drifted down with the skin of a panther, just killed 
near by (howling had been noticed), and the head of a five 
pound trout; the latter he nailed to a tree as a sample. 

In the afternoon we floated down Bog River, getting fine 
fish, on our way to the ruins of an old dam, made many 
years ago to gain a flood for running logs, and abandoned 
when the pine near the stream was cut. Here I was left 
alone, my friend going on with our guide. The water 
rushec in volume into a deep boiling eddy, and every fish- 
erman knows how such a pool fills one’s mind with bright 
anticipations, and I felt that good sport was surely mine. 
With my rod I crept out upon one of the timbers that had 
resisted many annual floods that were recorded upon its 
abraded form. From its top I commanded a full sweep 
over the pool, free from brush, and a perfect stand. Hardly 
did my hook catch in the whirling stream before a trout 
seized it, and was saved. The slippery, agile thing was 
mine, but hard to land. There was no place by me on the 
log, I had no basket, and it was too big for my pocket. I 
could not get down with it, and was in a quandary, when 
I saw below me a shingle beach, cast up by some unusual 
flood, lowest on the shore edge, with bright fresh grass— 
as dainty a place to lay my fish as Nature ever provided. 
It was a long toss, but the fish fell fair, and many a silver 
sided one followed him. Once and awhile they would 
slip too soon from my hand, and, to use an equivocal phrase, 
land in the water; but more than enough were cast on the 
green sward. Deeming any further captures a waste, I 
ceased fishing, crept back dry shod, and sauntered on -to 
meet my companion. 

His string was a fine one, and with pride I guided him to 
my shingle beach and bade him give me congratulation. 
He looked very politely interested, but rather blank, and I 
discovered an incredulous smile getting the better of his 
confidence. I joined him to share the pleasure of gazing 
upon the picturesque group I had left there; but did my 
eyes fail me? There was nota fin nor even a trout spot 
there! I looked all around; there was the dam, and the 
old log; before me the hill rose in familiar form, and the 
tree that shaded the fish hung over me, and, by Jove, there 
were the prints of the fish on the weak, damp grass; but 
the superb fish--where were they? Police, detectives, 
where were they? But there were no police on that beat, 
and my outraged honor was powerless. 

I assured my skeptical companion that I had caught 
many fish, declared I had not been dreaming (how could I 
dream on the end of a log?), and never had told a fish story. 
But where were the fish? A closer examination told the 
story. Just under the water worn roots of the tree that 
overhung the spot we found a hole leading into the bank— 
a round burrow, evidentiy well travelled, and it was’ evi- 
dent that its respectable occupant, doubtless honest all his 
life up to this offence (a great shock to his family and 
friends, the well-known minks and fishers), had been un 
able to resist the temptation of my delicious trout, and had 
deliberately stolen them, or, in modern parlance, become a 
defaulter to that extent. 

It became evident that there was no hope of recovering 
my treasures. The blamed otter was in his own bank, and 
suspended; availed himself of sixty days notice, and didn’t 
mind a crowd at the door, even if they were ragged and 
hungry. It was alesson to your correspondent, and be 
assured that if he ever gets any good thing out of a pool 
he will not put it on a margin again. It remains unknown 
whether the bank alluded to remains open, but beyond 
doubt the slippery fellow can be interviewed by some of 
the reporters, and the real truth, or an authorized state- 
ment, obtained. L. W. L. 


OO 
A REMINISCENCE OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 
caaeSaonieaetctis 

HAT indifference to hardships and even to perils 

of life, so frequently displayed in the Indian char- 

acter, is to sportsmen a subject of constant remark. Our 

use of Indians as guides on lake and river, or as we follow 

their noiseless steps through the forests, makes us look 

upon them sometimes as wonderful beings. 

| Iremember a little scene which happened under my ob- 
servation while passing a few months fishing and shooting 
ion Lake Superior during the autumn of 68. The wind had 
been blowing steadily from the northeast for the previous 
three days, and the waters of old Superior, as far as the eye 

could see, were covered with white cape. The thunder of 
the surf on the shore could be heard many miles inland, for 
a northeaster on this lake is one of the things to be most 
bottom of the lake, leaving only one survivor to tell her sad 
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a mishap, however rapid and headlong their flight. A. 


history. The blinding snow and sleet hid the bold cones of 
Porcupine Mountains from view, while away to the east we 
could faintly discern the rugged face pf Fourteen Mile 
Point. The regular steamers which plied between the town 
of Ontonagon and the lower lakes, had one by one been ob- 
liged to pass the port and run for Bayfield and take shelter 
behind the Apostle Islands. 

Camping out was disagreeable business, and I had re- 
turned to the village and the inhabitants were mostly in- 

‘doors, except now and then a solitary individual who could 
be seen moving about in the snow snugly encased in his 
warm capote. Suddenly it was passed from house to house 
that an object had been discovered far out on the lake 
which looked like a boat. The news of an object of so 
much interest on the lake in such a fearful storm soon drew 
to the beach a large portion of the people. 

We leveled our glasses through the blinding storm at the 
strange object as wave after wave swept it towards us, and 
many were the speculations concerning it. The clouds of 
snow grew thicker and thicker, drifting into the most inac- 
cessible parts of our hoods and gathering on to the waves 
and shore in such quantities that it was difficult to distin- 
guish land from water. 

First the object was seen on the crest of a wave, then it 
sank to reappear oft the top of another. Some thought it 
was part of an ill-fated vessel until it was finally discovered 
to be some kind of a boat, and on closer examination proved 
to be one of those most fragile of all crafts, a birch bark canoe. 

Now we thought it must be capsized as sea after sea 
swept over it. Now we thought we could distinguish a 
human form in it struggling to make theshore. When the 
canoe had approached sufficiently near for us to discover its 
occupants, there in the stern sat an Indian stripped to his 
waist clenching in his hand his trusty paddle, while in the 
bottom of the birch bark sat his squaw, clasping to her 
breast her pappoose, and vainly endeavoring to shelter her 
charge from the pitiless storm. In the bow of the canoe 
was rigged an impromptu sail consisting of a ragged 
blanket stretched on poles and the company was further- 
more increased by the isrepressible dog. 

This family of Chippewas (as it was afterwards found) 
had started from Isle Royal intending to make some harbor 
on the north shore, but in the thickest of the gale had lost 
their way, and been driven a distance of sixty miles in this 
egg-shell to the south shore of the lake. From crest to 
crest they flew, until they reached the Ontonagan River, 
(from which the town takes its name), and with a last stroke 
of the paddle they shot into still water amid the shouts of 


the gazers. 
The Brave without looking tothe right or left, or notic- 


ing in any manner our anxiety for his safe arrival, hustled 
his family out of the bark, drew it up on the shore, threw 
his gun over his shoulder, and with his dog at his heels, 
disappeared into the woods with as little concern as if 
nothing unusual had happened. Tee 
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THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 
+e 


Camp IN GENEVA PARK, CoLorapDo, Nov. 8th, 1873. 
Epitor Forest AND STREAM:— 
MONG the many different species of game in a coun- 
try possessing such a variety there are none so diffi- 
cult to capture as the Rocky Mountain sheep, or big horns, 
as they are sometimes called. Living remote from civili- 
zation and the haunts of man—ranging along the roof of 
the Continent, on the almost inaccessible peaks high above 
timber-line, and endowed by Nature with keen scent and 
hearing, they are considered by hunters as being the most 
‘difficult to approach of any animal among the deer kind. 
The horns of the male are sometimes of enormous size. 
Ihave seen them eight inches in diameter at the largest 
part, and weighing sixteen pounds. Those of the female 
are small and sharp, resembling the horns of the goat; in 
fact, but for the borns, and a fine silky wool at the roots of 
the hair, they might readily be mistaken for deer. They 
feed upon the short nutritious grass which grows upon the 
treeless ridges and ravines along the Snowy Range, and 
when fat weigh from one to two hundred pounds. The 
flesh is very much like that of the deer, but jucier and of 
superior flavor. They are almost constantly on the move, 
ranging from one mountain to another, feeding as they go, 
and finding some rocky cliff sheltered from the Range 
winds, where they lie at night. Sometimes several hundred 
may be seen in one drove, but generally from two or three 
toadozen. When pursued they make a break for the 
highest point of rocks in sight, where they stand looking 
curiously at the hunter as he slowly picks his way upward 
over the debris to get withing shooting distance. When 
that has been gained, however, the sheep have disappeared; 
zor does the tired sportsman get another glimpse of his 
game until he has reached the cliff they have just left, 
when they may be seen standing on some point higher up 
on the mountain, and still beyond rifle shot: Should the 
hunter have perseverance and plenty of muscle, he: will 
probably follow them to the highest pinnacle of the Range 
to find at last that his climbing has been in vain, and that 
the game he has been following so faithfully and hopefully 
have mysteriously vanished from his sight. 

The only successful method of hunting the mountain 
sheep is to get above them, unseen, and, if possible, get a 
shot before being discovered. In this way the herd get 
confused, not knowing which way to run, and sometimes 
four or five may be killed before they recover themselves. 
Once started, however, pursuit is useless. Throwing back 
their heads they throw themselves into space as if shot 
from a cannon, and in a few minutes are miles away, tak- 


ing leaps of twenty or thirty feet, and hardly ever making 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
Woodland, Zawn and Garden. 


“THE LAWN AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 
eee 

——‘‘Strength may wield the ponderous spade, 
May turn the clod and wheel the comfort home; 
But elegance, chief grace the garden shows, 
And most attractive is the fair result 
Of thought, the creature of a polished mind. — Cowper. 

NE of the principle elements of the beautiful, as ap- 

plied +o the art of laying out landscape gardens, is a 
goodly sized, well-made, well-kept lawn. 

‘‘How shall we construct such a lawn as lies in front of 
Mr. H.’s fine residence?” said a gentleman to me last April. 
‘ have just purchased some eighteen acres of good land, 
and it lies in @ good situation for forming a good lawn, but 
I do not know how to do it.” 

This apparently frank question deserves an equally frank 
and explicit answer. Every one well knows the fact that 
a fine lawn, properly decorated with groups of trees and 
shrubs, is one of the indispensibles of landscape gardening. 

I do- not mean to be understood, when I speak of kawns, 
that I refer to many little green spots of ground of from 
one half to one acre of land, that one beholds in riding 
through many of our country villages. These I call ‘‘plats” 
of greensward; and there are many of them very well laid 
out, and answer the end for which they were designed. A 
small piece of land of half an acre in front of our several 
dwellings is much to be preferred, if it is well kept 
and frequently mowed to the same ground when designed 
and set apart for flowers. These little plats should, like 
the grand old lawn of many acres, be well and truly made, 
to give general and lasting satisfaction. We would prefer 
to trench to the depth of two feet to two and one-half feet 
the little grass plat that lies before our door. 

Having determined to have a ‘‘small lawn,” as we call It, 
with some two or three fine shrubs, such as every famlly 
who possess the same are desirous of enjoying, we will en- 
deavor to give you some of our own ideas upon the best 
manner of doing thesame. And first, a large and extensive 
tract of ground, made into a fine and beautiful lawn, with 
all the accessory adornments of trees, shrubs, lakes and 
islands, are elements of the beautiful, however simple they 
appear to the beholder, that cogt money. So with our 
little bright spot of evenly cut, finely rolled land, the joy of 
our hearts; this, small as it is, with all its harmony aad 
beauty, this costs money also, but not so much as our grand 
old lawns. So wesay to all our friends: ‘‘Stop a bit, before 
you begin your work on small or large plats, and see how 
much money you will necessarily have to expend upon the 
same, to give you something like a realization of your idea 
and your wishes. 

Here 1s the starting point in fact of your future opera- 
tions. 

Having settled in your own mind that you will spend 
such a sum of money, begin your operations. It does not 
follow of a necessity that making a good lawn involves so 
great an expenditure of money as many may suppose. 

I therefore propose to answer for the benefit of my read- 
ers the question proposed: ‘‘How can I obtain a fine lawn?” 
The soil which constitutes your lawn must be prepared by 
deep and thorough trenching, or by very deep and thorough 
ploughing. Many of our farmers deem it one of the first 
steps to be taken in order to give them evena good crop of 
coarse grass. They do not feel assured of a remunerative 
crop by ordinary ploughing, and sowing grass seed in the 
ordinary manner. 

Many men, no doubt, have followed the thriftless prac- 
tice to some extent; they have found their mistake in 
meagre crops of grass, thinking doubtless that all they 
would have to doin orderto realize the fruits of their 
labor, would be in sowing their fields with grass seed and 
patiently awaiting the result. One season has generally 
brought its corrective, and the man who knew how to build 
a church, did not know how to raise a good crop of grass, 
with every appliance for the same beneath his hand, except 
the knowledge of how to prepare his five acre lot. 

Some men have pursued the same idea, or a very similar 
one, as applied to making an American lawn, and as singu- 
larly failed. It is quite impossible to obtain a thoroughly 
good, lasting, even lawn by the “‘sodding process;” how- 
ever neatly and evenly the greensward may be laid, it often 
fails in giving the satisfaction that the trench or deeply 
ploughed grounds give. 


We love to look upon a green and even lawn, with its 
broad acres of velvety carpet, and we can, if we have the 
patience to prepare our grounds properly, have before 
us not perhaps everything pertaining to an English lawn,* 
but a beautiful, never-failing source of pleasure. 

A deep trench is to be made in the first place, and it will 
be found of great value to the future lawn that all stones 
should be removed from the same. ‘True, this costs time 
and money, but you desire tt your “‘labor may not be in 
vain.” Then do your work thoroughly and well, and you 
can safely trust a kind Providence for the result. Sunshine 
and showers, a good season, and all is well with you, for 
you will reap your reward. By deep and even trenching 
every foot of your lawn is to be stirred to the depth of 
three feet at least; four feet would be better.+ 

The. trenching should be commenced at one end of the 
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depth of three feet, thrown out upon the top of the ground’ 
and all the stones you may find, if you desire a smooth 
lawn. Having proceeded once across the end of your 
ground in this manner, you will make a second trench, and 
throw the soil you move back into the first trench you 
made, and so to the end of the lawn. If it is necessary to 
add manure it can ve done while sub-soiling, and the good 
judgment of an intelligent farmer will at once determine 
the quantity to be used. Mr. Downing, from whom I re- 
ceived much of my agricultural knowledge, in answer to 
the question, ‘“Whatdo you consider the grand requisites 
for a good lawn?” replied, with much emphasis, ‘‘Deep 
soil, the proper kind of grasses, and frequent mowing.” 

These essential requisites, if applied as noted, will give 
you a lawn every way desirable, and one which will last in 
all its beauty for years, and such a lawn is worth the mak- 
ing. You must guard against the droughts of our hot sun- 
shiny seasou by the best natural means you possess, viz. : 
a thoroughly pulverized, deeply trenched or ploughed soil. 
Such a soil will safely carry almost any of the grasses 
through. Remember that grasses have root, and the clovers 
particularly love to strike deep into the cool, damp soi]. 

I need not say to any of our New England cultivators, 
thata surface drought ora ‘‘dry spell,” as it is called, has 
no power over plants whose fibres or rootlets rest in the 
cool moist under-soil or lower stratum of earth. So with a 
well prepared lawn soil, if you desire to look upon a beau- 
tiful green, undulating lawn, even in mid-summer, take the 
proper means to secure it by preparing every foot of your 
ground, whether it is one-eighth of an acre, or garden plat, 
or your fifty acre lawn. We do not expect all our lawn 
makers will deem it expedient to trench with the spade ac+ 
cording to our directions, as here laid down, but it would 
amply pay inthe end todo so. Deep ploughing will be the 
means generally used for lawn making for the present; this, 
with proper draining} and manuring, will give quite a good 
lawn. We prefer deep trenching to any preparation of 
lawn grounds we have yet seen. This month and the 
month of December, if open, are the best seasons for lawn 
making, and if a finished lawn cannot be obtained in 
autumn, your ground can be trenched and cleared of stones 
and then left to rest until the coming spring, wheu the 
ground can be ploughed, top-dressed and sown at an early 
day. We suppose your ground now fit for the reception 
of the seed. And here the question again occurs, ‘‘What 
seed shallI sow?” You wish for a close, compact turf; 
you will sow only grass. The best, and seeds usuaiiy sown 
for this purpose are a mixture of ‘‘Red Top,” (Agrostis vul- 
garis) and ‘‘White Clover” (Trifolium vepens). These are 
short, hardy grasses, and will give you satisfaction. They 
are, in our opinion, better adapted to our climate and soil 
than any we have ever used. The seed sown as follows: 
Three-fourths of Red Top to one of Clover. Sow four 
bushels to the acre—the minimum. This done, finish your 
lawn by passing over the same some four times with a 
heavy roller, and you may have a reasonable hope of look- 
ing the next summer upon a magnificent, well-made lawn. 

As a top dressing for all lawn grounds, the one recom- 
mended by Downing is the best we have ever used, and the 
good effects of the same prove ‘its great value. Downing 
says “‘one bushel of guano and three bushels of ashes to 
the acre, to be applied in March and April.” Rough and 
coarse manure should be applied as your lawn gains in age, 
and applied in the fall—October, November and first De- 
cember—left evenly spread during the winter, and care- 
fully raked off (the coarser parts) by the 5th of April. Lawn 
grass, when cut, should be left to fertilize the lawn, and 
should be cut whenever it has attained the height of an 
inch or an inch and one-half in length. 

By following strictly all the above directions you will 
have a lawn you will feel a just pride in showing to your 
friends. Try it, and if you do not succeed to your mind, 
we will tell you ‘‘what’s the matter.” O1zirpop Qui. 





+Of drainage in general and particular, how and when to be used; we 
shall speak in another paper. 

—Few people have any clear idea of the extent of forest 
land in Germany, and most imagine that of the Black 
Forest little is left except a tradition and a conventional 
blister of woodland, so-named. On the contrary, in Han- 
over alone there are 900,000 acres of wood under state man- 
agement; while nearly a fourth part of the area of Prussia 
is in forest, although half of that is in private hands. As 
is well known, the forest administration in particular dis- 
tricts has long been famous, especially in Thuringia and 
the Hartz mountains, In North Germany generally the 
responsibilities are allotted in districts among a carefully 
organized body of officers, presided over by a forest direc- 
tor. The appointments are fairly remunerated; and they 
are so eagerly sought after that candidates will remain on 
probation for years at their own cost, or with moderate and 
precarious pay, in the hope of securing a place in the corps 
at last. In Austria things are on a somewhat different foot- 
ing. The Austrian forests are magnificent—so magnificent, 
indeed, that the forest management has been neglected. 
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Lity oF THE VALLEY FoR Window GARDENSs.—While 
we are taking up our plants let us not forget to take a few 
tubes of the Lily of the Valley, the loveliest ie of ail 
Flora’s kingdom. Select large, healthy clum d plant 
them in boxes filled with very rich soil, min ad with one- 
third sand. Put the boxes beside a warm stove, or on the 
shelf of the kitchen range. Give them water, at first spar- 
oe but as the sheathed leaves appear increase the quan- 


Too much at an early stage would cause the roots to 
decoy. When the flowers appear, put the boxes inio the 
su eee cee ee 
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Hyacintus ror Winter Bioomine.—Nothing can be 
more charming and attractive during our dreary winter 
weather than afew glasses or pots of different colored 
hyacinths. Success in growing them depends upon a few 
simple rules which, if followed, will beyond doubt give 
abundant satisfaction. They will bloom equally well in 
pots of earth or glasses of water. Ifthe former method is 
most convenient, fil! the pot (a five or six inch one is pod 
large) with light sandy soil; then press the bulb into the earth 
nearly even with the surface; water thoroughly and set 
away in a partially dark cool place—a cellar or dark closet 
will do, they should remain there four or six weeks, and 
need not be watered or cared for. If examined at this 
time it will be noticed that the roots will have grown so as 
to fill the pot, while the bulb has perhaps not begun to 
sprout. 

This is exactly what is needed, for the roots must get 
started first, in order that the plant may have strength to 
throw up a vigorous and well-filled flower shoot. On the 
other hand, if potted and immediately placed in the light, 
the top will begin to sprout and flower before the roots 
have made scarcely any growth, and the flowers, if they 
come out at all, look sickly and soon drop off. 

After they are brought out to the light they should have 
plenty of water or the flower buds will wither. They will 
bloom nicely if the pots are immersed in a vessel of water. 

If grown in glasses the same is true in regard to putting 
away in the dark; the glass should be filled so that the bulb 
touches the water, and in four or six weeks, if kept dark, 
the glass will be nearly filled with beautiful white roots; 
then if brought to the light they will flower in four to six 
wecks, and will well repay you for all extra care. 

As to the varieties, the single are usually the best for 
flowering, and the unnamed varieties, costing only about 
nalf as much as the named, produce as fine flowers, though 
the range of color is not so great.—Danbury News. 


Che Hennel. 


AFFECTION OF THE GREYHOUND.—A farmer turned up a 
rabbit’s nest with the plough, containing her young ones. 
The rabbits’s being too young to stand the least chance of 
surviving, in their exposed situation, they were taken home 
as a treat for a greyhound bitch that was sucking a litter 
of six puppies. To their surprise, instead of greedily de- 
vouring the rabbits, as they expected, she carried them 
tenderly and carefully in her mouth to her nest, and seemed 
to consider them a most welcome addition to her family, 
bestowing upon them the same fondling caresses, and offer- 
ing them a share of the same support, which nature hac 
furnished for her own offspring. This the poor rabbits did 
not refuse, and there appeared no doubt of their doing 
well. Unfortunately, however, they were doomed to suf- 
fer death from their young companions, though not exactly 
in the manner that greyhounds generally kill rabbits. One 
after another got overlaid by its rude and robust foster- 
brothers and sisters, and the poor mother with evident re- 
luctance and regret, saw them carried away, and did not 
part from them, even when dead, without remonstrating 


against it as much as she durst. 
sacha aegis 
TRAINING SETTER PUPPIES. 


—— 
Accomac, Va., November 20, 1873. 
Eprror Forrest AND STREAM:— 

Since my last to you from Northampton county, Va., I 
have been doing very little shooting, waiting for the geese 
and brant, but have occupied some of my leisure in training 
a brace of setter pups, some short account of which may be 
interesting. My experience about breaking dogs is that, 
with theassistance of an old dog who can play the part of 
Mentor, the puppies have their natural instincts brought 
out quite rapidly. In this case you may remember my old 
dog, Hero, an orange and white setter (you can see him 
for a mile from his peculiar brightness of color, in the scrub 
oak), and Hero was ‘‘coach” and school master. About 
the beginning of this monthI received an invitation to go 
quail shooting with Colonel J. who, I think, is the best 
general sportsman in this section of country. At his re. 
quest I brought Rapid and Punch, my two youngsters, to- 
gether with Hero, their father. I stopped overnight with 
Colonel J., and in the morning early we started for the 
birds; with my friend’s setter we had four dogs. In the 
first ground—a cornfield of some fifteen acres—the two old 
dogs taking to the right and left, quartering cleverly, the 
pups followed each one straight, after the old dog their father 
keeping their heads well up. Suddenly Hero stopped 
short, and it was wonderful to see the two little fellows 
backing up their sire, their back-bones and tails as stiff as 
pokers, their fore feet daintly raised, the living pictures of 
old Hero, and as perfect in every respect as if they had 
been in training for years. I knew by the look of the old 
dog that there was a bevy of quail ahead. I walked up 
steadily, all the dogs remaining staunch; the birds rose and 
I killed three with a left and right. Keeping the pups to 
heel, I told the old dog to fetch and he returned the birds 
one by one without ruffling a feather. The Colonel, in the 
meantime, had found birds, his dog pointing, so he told me, 
at two cock quails fighting, one of which he killed, missing 
the other. Over a fence we came to a wood and hoing on 
the dogs, Hero again came to a point. The conduct of 
Punch and Rapid had been, so far, admirable, and they 
were backing the old dog, when suddenly Punch, getting 
impatient, made an unlucky plunge, running in and 
flushing the birds. Though not prone to whip dogs in the 
field, in this present instance, as the puppies were at 
school, I was forced to inflict a slight castigation on the 





“spot Which Punch was the recipient of. I believe I never 


lose my temper on such occasions, but I could not help 
a smile at the contrite appearance of the father 


“and brother of the offending puppy, and the amazement 


with which’they seemed to appreciate the flagellation of a 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


member of their distinguished family. Here Hero did 
something which was quite wonderful. He seemed for a 
moment to hesitate whether my action in the premises was 
exactly proper, and haying after mature thought come to 
the conclusion that it was, with the utmost deliberation, he 
walked up to the contrite Punch and knocked him com- 
pletely over. 

AsI was keeping a dog school and the Colonel was 
shooting, his bag far exceeded mine. After this first dis- 
cipline Punch was a trifle shy and hesitating for a while, 
and was not anxious to place himself too much in promi- 
nence, and no longer backed the father but backed his 
brother Rapid. The next three points of the puppies were 
in good style. On going through a swale the old dog got 
his fore feet in a hummock, his hind-quartérs being in the 
water, pointing at what I thought must have been an En- 
glish snipe. Rapid and Punch did not exactly understand 
this, but nevertheless attempted to back him, which was 
highly meritorious and duly appreciated by me. I how- 
ever called the puppies to heel, which order they obeyed, 
when, holding up my finger, I cried ‘‘Down charge.” I 
walked into the swale and kocked up a pair of jack snipe, 
of which I shot one, winging the other badly. The 
wounded bird flew about sixty yards, I suppose, and fell. 
Hero retrieved the dead bird, and on sending him after 
the wounded one he soon got on the trail, and in ten min- 
utes, after quartering all over the ground, brought it to me. 
All the dogs now were very wet, and I waived them back 
to the ground we had been shooting over, in order to give 
them a run and to keep up their circulation,as it was getting 
cold. Inthe meanitme the Colonel, on the other side of 
the wood, had failed to find any more bevies, and on join- 
ing him, we turned our steps towards home. Just before 
we came to a cotton field within three hundred yards of 
the house, neara clump of persimmon trees, the old dogs 
both stood on a point, the puppies backing as usual. I told 
Colonel J. to shoot as I wanted to try an experiment with 
Rapid, as he seemed to be the stauncher dog of the two 
young ones. The Colonel killed two birds I 
sent in Rapid to _ retrieve them. Rapid had 
had two months’ instruction with dead quail and with old 
zloves, and was a fair pup retriever. The old dog did not 
appear to like this usurping of his privileges, so they both 
started together, the pup leading. He seemed, however, to 
understand it, and it wasa beautiful sight to see the old 
sire allow his son to go ahead and retrieve his bird, the 
father following close every one of his son’s movements. 
After picking up the bird, Rapid seemed in doubt what todo 
with it. Here Hero became the tutor, and led the way up 
tome. As Rapid raised his muzzle to my hand, with the 
bird daintily held in his mouth, Hero was apparently tell- 
ing him what he should do. My companion here remarked 
to me, ‘that he had often seen first-class academies, with 
their instructors, but had never seen a teacher yet who had 
such facility in imparting information as my good old dog 
Hero.” Our combined bag was five jack snipe, twenty- 
eight quail, one rabbit, and a plover. Iam going to see 

-my old gunner Jake about geese, as heis painting some 
stools especially for my benefit, and may write you again 
in afew days. Sincerely yours, C. B. 


et 0 

—The sgle of mastiffs on Saturday last attracted a good 
deal of attention. The dogs were sold by auction at Baker 
& Chase’s. The mastiffs belonged to Mr. McHenry, of 
Sudbury, Maryland, and were of afine breed. The old dog 
was imported and fetched $60. The female and whelp 
brought $50 and $35 respectively. The male whelp brought 
the highest price, $80. Mr. Williams, of Williams & Guion, 
owns the purest breed of thoroughbred mastiffs in this 
country, purchased, or presented by a member of the 
Mastiff Club in England. One of his sons is owned by Mr. 


Clay of Hackensack. 
bog 
THE DOG OF MONTARGIS. 
ooo 
N October, 1861, there occurred a memorable fight be- 
I tween a man, who was known as the Chevalier Mac- 
aire, and a dog, which has passed into tradition as the dog 
of Montargis. The contest took place on the Isle of Notre 
Dame, in Paris, in the presence of King John. The tradi- 
tion formed the plot of a play which was presented at the 
Bowery Theatre a few years ago. The story goes that M. 
Aubrey de Montdidier, a gentleman of Montargis, in passing 
the forest of Bondy, was murdered and buried at the féot 
ofatree. His dog was with him at the time, and remained at 
the grave till driven away by hunger, and then found his 
way to Paris to the house of an old friend of his master. In 
Paris, he did nothing but howl. At intervals he would 
catch the pantaloons of his dead master’s friend, in his effort 
to drag him out to where poor Aubrey was buried. For 
some time, the dog was not understood, but at length, con- 
necting Aubrey’s absence with the inseparable companion- 
ship of the man and dog, and the vivlent pertinacity of the 
animal in attempting to draw them after him, they follow- 
ed, and after a time he led them to the foot of the tree in 
the forest of Bondy, where ghey dug the earth away and 
found the murdered man. ere was no doubt that Aubrey 
was murdered, but there was no evidence to convict any 
living being with the crime. The eyes of God had seen, 
and the dog had seen too, but dogs aredumb. A certain 
Chevalier Macaire had been the enemy of M. ge 
Perhaps in consequence of the knowledge, somebody, the 
friend for instance, had his suspicions of the Chevalier, and 
confronted the dog with him, thinking, very likely, if the 
dog had reason enough to lead them to Aubrey’s grave, he 
would have enough to detect his murderer if he saw him. 
In these conclusions they were right. The dog, directly he 
saw Macaire, attacked with an almost. invincible fer- 
Wherever he saw the Chevalier he attacked 3\ 





suspected the life of - 
mrasity escomfortehia * ‘Ta hoes ss 





unpleasant dog eternally flying at your cravat and anywhere 
else lying open to his fangs, may be seriously regarded as 
the reverse of cheerful. The Chevalier Macaire probably 
thought so! The conduct of the dog towards this particular 
man—he being notoriously of a gentle disposition and kind 
to every one else—quickly became the talk of certain circles 
in Paris. It was known to the court; it reached the ears 
of John, and then the king ordered the dog to be brought 
before him, and the Chevalier to be placed among the 
courtiers as one of them at the sametime. Being at court, 
the dog conducted himself with perfect propriety for a short 
time, until he saw Macaire mixed up among the Courtiers, 
and then, dashing at him furiously as usual, with an awful 
growl out of his great red throat, he pinned him against the 
wall. In those days the judicial arbitrament of battle was 
in full force; the popular belief being that the ‘‘ judgment 
of God” would be manifested in favor of the innocent and 
against the guilty. The known enmity of the Chevalier to 
Aubrey, the fact of Aubrey’s murder, the dreadful antag- 
onism of the murdered man’s dog—these settled the ques- 
tion with King John, and it was directed that the man must 
fight the dog, as the only way to justify himself in the eyes 
of Paris and purge himself of the suspicion of murder. © It 
was the custom in the middle ages occasionally to try the 
lower animals for offences with much of the parade and 
ceremonial bestowed in the cases of their supporters, and 
from this we may understand that a combat between a man 
and a dog was not so strange an occurrence «ifter all, away 
back in the fourteenth century. There was no cathedral 
of Notre Dame in Paris in 1361, and so the open space of 
the island served as a capital place in which to pitch a rin 

for the combatants. he Chevalier Macaire was saimel 
with a strong heavy stick, and the dog of Montargis had his 
teeth andatub. This last, which might more properly be 
called an — cask, was an ark of refuge for the dog to 
retreat to and make his springs from. But the dog of Mon- 
targis had no use for the tub. He scorned it. He fiew 
with astonishing activity and fury at his opposer, first on 
one side, then on the other, he detent under the cudgel, 
and finally with a terrible bound, fastened his deadly grip 
on the murderer’s throat, and there was an end of the 
Chevalier Macaire, who lived just long enough to confess 
his crime before King John and thecourt. Of course every- 
body in Paris cried, ‘* Well done dog,” and was more than 
ever satisfied of the truth and justice of ‘trial by battle.” 
We can readily understand that the faithful dog, having 
nobly avenged the death of his master, took up his quarters 
with his master’s friend, looked after the rats and was made 
comfcrtable the remainder of his days. This is only con- 

jecture, however, because he may have been put in the 
dog-pound for non payment of the tax; but what is not con- 
jecture is the fact that over a chimney in the great hall of 
the ancient chateau of Montargis, in France, there isa 
curiously carved representation of this memorable combat; 
and as long as the old chateau stands, and the wrought oak 
wainscoting is spayed the inroads of the worm, that carving 
will stand as the monument of the. fidelity of..a dog.— 


Hachange. 
ahatural History. 


PECULIARITIES OF ANADROMOUS 
FISHES. 


ie 
NE of these characteristics is the infallible instinct of 
finding their way back from sea to the river, the 
tributary of a river or even a small affluent brook where 
they emerged from the ova. It has been pretty well ascer- 
tained that however they may mingle on their marine feed- 
ing grounds, when they are impelled by the reproductive 
impulse towards fresh water the Connecticut shad ascend 
that river, the Hudson shad again passes up between the 
New York and New Jersey shores, and that those of the 
Delaware are again and always will be Delaware shad. So 
also with herring and salmon. 

At Little Russia, a point on the Bay of Chaleur, ten or 
twelve miles above Bathurst, the stake nets set off from 
shore sometimes take salmon seeking the mouth of tlic 
Restigouche as well as that of the Nepissiguit, and the 
habitans who attend these nets will point out a fish of each 
river with as much confidence as a stock fancier would an 
Alderney or a Durham cow. The salmon—and it is so also 
with shad—of some rivers are inherently small, or of some 
known conformation—short or long—of others very large. 

Another peculiarity of these fishes, which enter fresh 
rivers only to spawn—for the sea is their pasture ground 
where they acquire growth, fat and flavor—is that they are 
invariably found without food in any process of digestion 
in their stomachs after entering the fluvial portions of a 
river. That organ, after they have been in the rivers a few 
days, becomes a contracted cord, in appearance not thicker 
than a pipe-stem and filled with a hard cheesy substance, 
mixed, perhaps, with a little bit of yellow fluid. It is cer- 
tain that the young of both of the fishes mentioned, until 
their first migration to sea, feed on flies, their larve and on 
aquatic insects, which may be found in their stomachs; but 
on returning from sea to their native streams, it is solely 
that they may carry out the law of their nature to continue 





menage 

7 y then,” the reader may ask, ‘‘ does a salmon or 
shad rise occasionally to a natural fly or the counterfeit of 
the angler.” We can only refer such fact to a remnant of 
an old instinct or recollection of the food they fed on before 
their first migration to sea and their predatory habit. But 
the few natural flies they may devour do not, however, 
appear to distend the stomach in the least; no effete matter 
is pressed from the vent in handling them. 

A young shad, according to Mr. Theodore Lyman, of the 
Massachusetts Fish Commission, during its sojourn in fresh 
water from the time its yolk sac is absorbed until it descends 
the river, is provided with teeth, which the adult shad has 
not. The naturalist mentioned has even found one or two 
small species of flies, and the larve on which they feed in 
aaa tote Sy parrhood, in its habits, ite food 
and msnner of taking it, scarcely differs from a trout, and 
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to an unobserving fisher taking trout, is scarcely distinguish: 


able from that fish. 


‘A not less remarkable peculiarity than those already 
mentioned is that the males of both salmon and shad are 
fecund a full year earlier than the females. Young male 
shad, it has been definitely ascertained, return to their 
native river with mature milt the summer after leaving it. 
The female does not return until the following summer 
when two years’ old. The experiments at Stormontfield, 
and on other rivers than the Tay, in Scotland, have shown 


that the male parr before going to sea is fecund and will 
impregnate the ova of a full grown female salmon. ‘The 


embryos from such eggs have begn kept by themselves in 
rearing ponds, and are as thrifty as the fry of ‘a pair of 


mature salmon. 


In the early days of-salmon culture in Scotland, before 
breeding establishments like the one mentioned were in- 
augurated, there was much discussion in sporting and other 
periodicals between a Mr. Young anda Mr. Shaw as to the 
time when young salmon set out on their first journey sea- 
ward; one maintaining that it was when a little more than 
a year old, the other that it was not until a year later. Ob- 
servation and experiment at Stormontfield have shown that 
the contestants were both right and both wrong; that 
about half of a brood go down during the spring or early 
summer freshets when somewhat more than a year old, and 
the remaining half the spring or summer following. From 
this it has been argued that males being fecund a year 
earlier than the females, go first, and the females not until 


they are over two years old. Taking these rules as a basis, 


we may infer that it takes two years to produce a male 
grilse and three years a male salmon; or three years a 


female grilse and four years a female salmon. 


Of course those who have given much observation and 


‘ thought to the subject are cognizant of most of the facts set 
down above, but the article may interest the general 
reader. THapDDEvus NORRIS, 

West Logan Square, Phila. 

—The Smithsonian Institute has just received from New- 
foundland the beak or jaws of an immense cuttle fish cap- 
tured at Newfoundland Jast year, which the local papers 
represented at the time as having a body as big as a hogs- 
head, and arms twenty-seven feet in length, with suckers 
the size of a dinner plate. The jaws just received hardly 
come up to those proportions, but may have shrunk by 
drying. 

—St. George Mivart in a series of admirable articles on the 
frog, published in Wature, in speaking of the ability of the 
frog or toad to inflict wounds and to convey venom, states 
that this power is not found in any animals which are even 
near allies of the frogs and toads. This high authority, 
however, tells of a very perfect organ for both wounding 
aud poisoning discovered to exist in the Thalassophryne 
reticulata, a fish having a superficial resemblance to a frog. 
Dr. Giinther found in this creature no less than four spines, 
each perforated like the tooth of a viper and each having a 
sack at its base. 

In No. 5of the Forest AND STREAM we published an 
account of a poisonous frog, mentioned by Dr. Saffray as 
the true source of that deadly poison the Wourari.' The 
account given by Dr. Saffray was very positive, and 
the name Phyllobates Melanorrhinus was given by him to the 
venomous frog, a native of New Grenada. The same 
authority says that the naturalist Pison, states the same 
fact, and that there is also in the East Indies, a saurian 
called Lacerta Gecko, from which a deadly poison can be 
made. In the seventh number of Forrest anp STREAM 
there was a communication in regard to a pvisonous lizard 
in Nova Scotia, and the author of this letter is among the 
most reliable of our correspondents. 

It might be curious if this discovery was made, which is 
not impossible, that though certain species of the Batrach- 
ians would be incapable of imparting their poison by biting, 
still they might within themselves contain such poison. 
We should only be glad if some of our readers would give 
us information on this most interesting subject. 

a ——— 

—From the Bulletin Mensuel of the Paris Acclimatization 
Society we take the following:— 

“The results of the experiments to produce different col- 
ored silks go to show that silk-worms fed on cherry-leaves 

roduce a bright chromo-yellow-colored silk, those on pear- 
eaves a darker shade of the same color, those on apple- 
leaves a nearly white silk, but coarser than that of the silk- 
worms fed on mulberry-leaves. There is an interesting 
paper on the breeding of ostriches in captivity con- 
tributed by = Crepu, who had kept several pairs of 
these birds. is observations threw much light on the 
natural history of the ostrich. M. Comber described the 
mortality which has seized the deer and other animals in 

King Victor Emmanuel’s park at La Mandria. The cal- 

amity he attributed partly to over-crowding and ly to 

the want of shelter and proper protection. In 1865, when 
the park anc grounds were carefully cultivated, 13 deaths 
occurred. In 1873, the park being left in its natural state, 

172 deaths are recorded.” 





—The sagacity of a parrot is recorded. A lighted cigar 
happened to fall just under the door of the bird’s cage. 
The fumes soon attraced her attention, and she instantly 


' set about abating the nuisance. Taking a small cup of 


cold tea which was in the cage. the bird doused the con- 
t 


oar on the burning end of old stump and extinguished 
Se 





—A pair of skates for Christmas and New Year's, with a 
Tg ‘Forest anp Srream, can be had by évery'sub- 


_—What is the difference between a restaurant anda bank 





. thief? One cooks your hash, the other hooks your cash. 
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the supposed French origin of the word cockney, draws | ?, nt r 
our attention to the fact. that the French have an old appro- | different religions persuasions. The annual mortality of 
priated verb ‘‘coqueliner,” which means to fondle and pam- | the globe is given at 33,333,533, or 91,554 daily, 3,780 
per, as ‘‘coqueliner un enfant;” the participle passive of this | hourly, sixty-two per minute, or nearly one per secund, or” 
verb is coqueliné, thence cockney! Such are the extremes to | pulsation of the human heart. The average duration of 
which men have gone in attempting to find a derivation | life is thirty-three years, one quarter of the population dying 
for this word; it seems to be as deep-rooted now in our | at seven years or under, one half at seventeen or under. 
language as it was in Shakspeare’s time, and the conserva- 
tism of the city is such that in all likelihood it will be found | 0°! 
within sound of Bow bell at the millennium. Its origin is | eighth of the male ake of the globe are so 
shrouded in mystery, and the researches of antiquarians | cannibal portion o ‘ 
have failed in throwing any light on the subject.—Sainé | 1,980,000, viz., 1,000,000 in the Polynesian land, 500,000 


James Magazine. 


ed over a great portion of the plains, from British America | jen. “We will 
in the north almost to the Mexican border on the south, are the scope y this pa 
to be found isolated hills, or as they are usually termed, ing, and t 


aflesh and blood school of poetry shuts out heaven alto- 
gether, the question of a future state for animals seems 


more than ever out of place; but eminent writers in all 
t , : for quail, woodcock and ruffed hooting? 2. y 

ages have thought the subject worthy of discussion. Landor | 7° 0™." Yi cues eta elas te pr . . jon 
and Southey evidently believed in a new life for animals | seq birds? Ans. 1 hall eiill woelisesle, tf bese aus tadied ve 
after their worldly end. Mr. Jacox, who has an interesting | nis time of year, 10 bore. 2. Quail and woodcock co eaten 2 ae 
chapter in one of his recent commentatory compilations, | -rouse. No. 8 B. F. Sammie, Smithville. near Belport. L:t R. B : 

. . . . . » Ge . ° , ’ port, L: ~ R. R. 
thinks Landor rather implied that some of his horny-eyed | “gs, New Orieans.—The drift is the direction a bullet takes towards the 
readers might be soulless than that the insect king is im- | way the groove or spiral is cut. Whitworth made a table; at 100 yards it 


mortal when he wrote:— 








BarBapors.—Negro huts are scattered along the sides of 
the roads all over Barbadoes; in fact, they are as thick all 
over the island’as plums in a’pudding. It is said that it is 
not possible to raise ‘your voice in any part of it without be- 
ing heard by some neighboring house. These huts are 
iS ey is a legend to the effect that cockney comes pec about fern ro —_ F a regalarity— 

from cock and neigh, for that once upon a time a true- hae caninak muniver’ 0 two b ” a alg They fre. 
born John Gilpin went into the country and, as we are told, nent ner aectle bs teh 2 kes ae eee Fine 3 ad to 
for the first time in hislife hearing a horse neigh remarked, | (UeM* pe t pa r es O — or weacene a ; , 
‘How that horse laughs!” But being told that the noise | ¢™, Dut often are “a. Gouaneh bare all cere © 
made by the horse was called ‘‘neighing,” he stood cor- roe oo waste oon a nea But - oie oan os. 
rected. As a matter of course, in the morning a cock crew, ‘den he Oeais . ad “tthe hate are be at th 2 
whereupon the cit immediately exclaimed, with exultant Mee esd aa rs — oo - we ae tos ~_ 
conviction, that ‘‘the cock neighed! In Chaucer, it imports ote’ hee ae eee ypc a a ——— 
ee 7 hi Setiow nae et ae a | oe turkeys abound among the huts. Sheep have 
ee — — nf no wool, but a kind of coarse hair, and are of as various 

sdevprterimpebyly .gtarhawre ui colors as our cows—black, brown, chestnut, and pie-bald, 

_ Daffey means a “‘fool,” and has obviously been converted | occurring nearly as commonly as white. Cows are much 
into duff, whence the term duffer, signifying a ‘‘stupid fel- | smailer than the average size in England. Oxen and mules 


The Plagazines. 


“COCKNEY AND DUFFER. 





low,” and in common use amongst the lower orders every- | are the beasts of burden, horses being kept solely for riding 
where. Shakspeare in one passage apparently contraststhe | and driving.—Appletons’ Journal. 

idea of a cockney’s coward:ce with a swaggering bragga- 

docio, where, in ‘‘Twelfth Night,” the clown says (Act iv Z 


Scene 1),— by 1,228,000,000 human beings, viz.. 360,000,000 belonging 


—According to the latest statistics, the globe is inhabited 





“I am afraid this great lubber the world will prove a cockney.” to the Caucasian: race; 552,000,000 Mongols; 190,000; 
Congrave, whose mind apparently was always intent on | Ethiopians; 176,000,000 Malays; 1,000,000 Indo-Americans.- 
3,642 different languages are spoken, and there are 1,000 


Out of 100,000 persons one only reaches the age of 100 years, 
one out of 500 ninety years; one in a 100 sixty yonts. One 

diers. The 
humanity is vaguely set down: at 


Niams-Niams, 80,000 in the Niger-Delta, 50,000 in Australia, 
etc.—Land and Water. ; 


answers Fo Correspondents. 
T is wonderful to what a state of perfection the Indian —_+—— 


: Sa al avhing. . | [We shall endeavor in this t to 
has carried this simple mode of telegraphing. Scatter nf a a Jae e es . 
’ designating localities good su: - 
rapping, and giving advice and instructions as to outfits, im- 
, routes, distances, seasons, 7 


$$ —_—_ 
INDIAN SMOKE SIGNALS. 








‘‘puttes,” which can be seen a distance of from twenty to poverns aenahie ta remade 

more than fifty miles. These peaks are selected as the tele- an oS phaadecnse nD by ates eh SS ee 
graphic stations. By varying the ee a oo cvlumns 
of smoke different meanings are conveyed by the messages. 

The most simple as well = most easily veeled mode, and | P®;’cam be had by writing tos first-class Bookseller in Harrishangy Pe: 
resembling somewhat the ordinary alphabet employed in 
the magnetic telegraph, is arranged by building a small fire 
which is not allowed to blaze; then by blacing an armful of | Mosawx,Nimrod Shooting Clab,—Over the powder of course. A piece 
partially green grass or weeds over the fire, as if to smother 
it, a dense white s:ioke is created, which ordinarily will 
ascend in a continuous vertical column for hundreds of 
feet. This column of smoke is to the Indian mode of tele- 


‘ : eters ‘ 
graphing what the ,curnent of ee - “ he system cept, perhaps, in the three colder months. Most likely those you no 
employed by the white man; the alphabet so far as it goes Gusl we 
3 . : sae ‘ : ere pairing, as they often live together during the winter months. 
is almost identical, consisting as it does of long lines and G. M. F., Jn.--Many thanks for contribution, which will s ah 
short lines or dots. But how formed? is perhaps the query | , 15, sav in twe : ; ppear 

- ‘ , Say in two weeks. Each subscriber to Forrest anpD STREAM is en- 
of the reader. By the simplest of methods. Having his | 4.4 to a copy of ‘Hallock's Fishing Tourist.” 
current of smoke established, the Indian operator simply L. A., Galveston, Texas.—We think the bird you describe must be the 
takes his blanket.and by spreading it over the small pile | Rudiolated wood-pecker (Cenéurus radiolatus). It greatly resembles 
of weeds or grass from which the column of smoke | wilson’s red-bellied wood-pecker (C. Carolinus). It 1s very common in 
takes its source, and properly controlling the edges and | the West Indies. 7 
corners of the blanket, he confines the smoke, and is in this Wa rer G. Sarva, 14 Gallatin Place, Brooklyn.—What kind of a dog 
way able to retain it for several moments. By rapidly dis- | is best for partridge hunting? Where can I get one? and what would it 
placing the blanket, the operator is enabled to cause a dense cost? Ans. Theproper breed of dog for ruffed grouse shooting is the 
volume of smoke to rise, the length or shortness of which, |-setter. E.H. Madison, 546 Fulton street, Brooklyn, has one for sale. 
as well as the number and frequency of the columns, he THom’s AND Hinzs, Baltimore.—1. Cannot place our hand on the au- 
can regulate perfectly, simply by the proper use of the | thority. Think itwas in the London Field of August, 1872. 2. We can- 
blanket. For the’ transmission of brief messages, pre- | not recommend the person you name. See the dog yourself before you 
viously determined upon, no more simple method could | purchase. 
easily be adopted.—General Ouster in Galaxy. 


—_>——_—— 
Trout FisHine, 166 Gates avenue, Brooklyn.—A map of Clinton Co., 


Game Fisu, Seneca Lake.—Is it sportsmaalike to fish for brook trout 
through the ice? Certainly, but not unless you are hungry. 


of card board will answer for the shot wad. 

Hanp A., St. Catharines, Ca.—A most useful little work on the subject 
is “Napiers’ Food, Use and Beauty of British Birds,” Grombridge & Son, 
London. 

F. W. Crarxg, Paterson, N. J.—Rabbits breed all the year round, ex- 


Nose, Hoboken.—Gilad to have awakened your interest. There are 
two schools of anthropology—the physical and philological. The first 
dwells on the external form and anatomical peculiarities of man, the 
second cousiders physical peculiarities of less importance than language 
as an indication of the origin and filiation of races. 

Jor E. Fisuer, Brooklyn, L. I.—1. What bore do you consider best 





Tue Foururu State or ANmMALS.—In these days, when 


was 2 inches; at 1,000 yards, 65. The progression of the drift increases 
perceptibly all the time. Between 100 and 200 yards it was only three ~ 
inches; between 600 and 1,000 yards it was 11 inches. (See Wingate's 
Manual.) 

A. W., 101 Duane street, New York.—The answer would be too long 
for our columns. Read “Stonehenge,” Shot Gun and Sporting Rifle, page 
62. The uge of a stag is genetally reckoned by the number of points or 
tines protruding from the main antler. Up to 7 or 8 prongs it is reiiable; - 
above that number you must judge by the general appearance of the ani- 


Believe me, most who read the line 
Will read with hornier eyes than thine; 
‘ And yet theirsouls shall live forever, 
And thine drop dead into the river! 
God pardon them, O insect king, 
Who fancy so unjust a thing. 
Mr. Charles Bonnet, the Swiss naturalist, settled in his 


own mind the nature and charactet of the various paradises ; 
to which both man and animals would be translated. Mr. | Mal: his teeth, hoofs, &c., will be much worn, and the stag will have a 


Leigh Hunt regretted that he could not settle the matter, 


at the same time confessing that he would fain have as | 4. 55+ oct 26th. They usually go on or about 15th ‘ 

much company in Paradise as possible, and he could not later th : go October; they were 
conceive ge = — ad w than oks ten days later this year. They were found this year on their summer 

doves or’such a dog, as Pope’s ‘‘poor Indian” expetted to | not treated of in books, so far as w decover: 
find in that cutoarsas future. A London car-horse, upon | cock around here as late as Christmas in on selouna:. heat al 

the doctrine of punishments and rewards, is surely entitled | migrate in an irregular path according to prevailing winds, &c. Their 

to some consideration in the future. Meanwhile, I would | food must influence their migration. A dry autumn probably sends them 

like to leave him with his ‘bus companion in the hands | away earlier, as is the case this year. Sorry we cannot answer more sai- 

of Mr. Smiles and his ‘Friends in Council,” who ‘have | isfactorily. 

lately tsken certain-of our dumb animals under their special J. N. U., Pottsville, Pa.—You ask how to make clothes water-proof. 

literary protection.—Syloanus Urban, Gentleman’s Magazine. | Take half a pound of sugar of lead and half s pound of powdered alum, 


dirty appearance. 
A. W.—The woodcock migrated, or moved south, from Orange county 


ditions than of flocks of | ground. This question as to route of migration is interesting, though 


cereesoscsonctil gE pete dissolve them in a bucket of rain water, then pour off the fluid with the 


—Among the officers in charge in Houston during the | ingredients dissolved into another vessel. Take your clothes—a shawl 
late war was General Griffin. A freedman, Pomp, was | 1 00d to try it with—and steep it thoroughly in the solution, letttng it 
one day conversing with the general, when he spied 
his former young naster, whom he had not seen since the 
commencement of Resear Pom = to ght we ae 
claimed, ‘God bress you, Mars Charles! I’s mighty glad to | Proof Se 
see yer! How’s de ole missis an’ Mars John?” Mrs. F., Chestnut Hill, "a.—Regret to inform you that, although mag- 

After Pomp had finished. his derhonstrations of joy the incorruptible power the ancients gave it. It has been ¢ - 
you are 

e 


stay for acertain time. Then hang it up to dry, but do not ring it ont. 
The water of a rain-storm seems to hang on it in globules and does not 
go through ir. It is an excellent method of making canvas tents water- 


nificent as to appearance, the Cedar of Lebanon, as a wood, has not the 


eral.said. " Pomp, you need not call him master DOW; | and France, and in the United States: /The Déodar has teey frequently: 
Wek ‘omp; ‘‘me jus’ as good as Mars Charles? eich eee eae eee ee 
tree, and may perhaps correspond better with the sublime accounts of 


No, General Griffin! I may be jus’ as as you 
Te avarged as Mars Chto as Ezekiel. If we remember rightly, specimens of timbers made from the 


Ses | Deodar have been found in India, some of them 
edad anak = ie 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOY. 27, 1873. 


To Correspondents. 





ae 

All communications whatever, whether relating to business or literary 
correspondence, must be addressed to Toe Forest AND STREAM PvB- 
LisHine ComPANY. Personal letters only, to the Manager. 

All communications intended for publication must be accompanied with 
real name, as a guaranty of good faith. Names will not be published if 
objection be made. No anonymous contributions will be regarded. 

Articles relating to any topic within the scope of this paper are solicited. 

We cannot promise to return rejected manuscripts. 

Ladies are especially invited to use our columns, which -will be pre- 
pared with .areful reference to their perusal and instruction. 

Secretaries of Clubs and Associations are urged to favor us with brief 
notes of their movements and transactions, as it is the aim of this paper 

become a medium of useful and reliable information between gentle- 
men sportsmen from one end of the country to the other; and they will 
find our cojumns a desirable medium for advertising announcements. 

The Publishers of Forest AND Stream aim to merit and secure the 
patronage and countenance of that portion of the community whose re- 
fined intelligence enables them to properly appreciate and enjoy all that 
is beautiful in Natare. It will pander to no depraved tastes, nor pervert 
the legitimate sports of land and water to those base uses which always 
tend to make them unpopular with the virtuous and good. No advertise- 
ment or business notice of an immoral character will be received on any 
terms; and nothing will be admitted to any department o the paper that 
may not be read with propriety in the home circle. 

We cannot be responsible for the dereliction of the mail service, if 
money remitted to us is lost. 

This paper sent gratuitously to all contributors. 

Advertisements should be sent in by Saturday of each week, if possible. 

CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Managing Editor. 





Calendar of Events for the Current Week. 
——_~>———. 

Trorspay, 27TH.—Barnum’s Athletics at the Rink. .. Festival of 
Staten Island Shooting Club at New Dorp, L. L.... Foot race,$2,000, 
Providence, R. I. 

Fruway, 28Tu.—Trotting at Charlotte, N.C..... The Rink.| 

SaTURDAY, 29TH.—Trotting at Charlotte, N. C..... The Rink. 


Monpay, Dec. 1st,—The Rink. 

Tourspay, Dec. 2p.—Billiard match at New York Academy of Music, 
Garnier vs. Cyrille Dion....Pigeon shooting tournament, Toronto, Can- 
ada....The Rink, 











THANKSGIVING. 
(cmp ln 

N this practical age of ours we are somewhat prone to 
toe all festivals, revelries and merrymakings with a 
philosophic: eye. 

It seems pretty evident that nationalities must have their 
days of amusement, for if ‘‘all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” this most excellent proverb is quite as ap- 
plicable to the community as to the individual. Collec- 
tiveness is also a necessity in taking pleasure. We may 
grieve in silence, but must be glad in company; somebody 
must be with us to share our happiness. American rejoic- 
ing has its peculiarities. What slight infiltration of the old 
Greck Saturnalia may enter into our uproariousness, may 
be difficult to determine. Perhaps the different ways in 
which we amuse ourselves may be owing in fact to the 
strange assemblages of races and people we are trying to 
weld into some kind of a homogenious mass, in this new 
world of ours. 

Our country is so large that cach section takes its frolic 
differently. On the Pacific slope there may be a slight 
smack of the fandango; in Louisiana it may take semblance 
of a Frexch festival; but here among our more sedate and 
sober northern people, the holiday, the Thanksgiving, set- 
tles down into a day of quiet rejoicing, with the most solid 
anticipations;of roasted turkey and pumpkin pie. 

If the older people take their pleasure at sumptuous 
boards, loaded down with the good things of this earth, the 
younger people must have their fun with turkey shooting. 
Strnage is it again that all demonstrations of joy must be 
accompanied by detonations. There is your turkey ina 
box, with his red crest just on the top of it, like some giant 
head defending his castle. There he stands some fifty to a 
hundred yards from you, and how carefully the shooters 
take their aim: No diamond badge at Creedmoor could 
cause a greater excitement. Some half dozen rifie shots are 
Sel alk the gion is unseathed; when comes some skill- 


of chickens. The result was, that in-t 





ful hand, and ‘‘pop”: goes off poor turkey’s head. Laden 
with the spoil, the gallant bird is taken home by the crack 


. shot, and cooked; done to a turn, the cranberry sauce, with 


its ruddy hue, contrasting with the delicate rich brown tint 
of the nicely roasted bird, ‘a feast is made worthy of aking. 
Jack who has shot the bird, may have before this performed 
some meritorious action, and may possibly later in life ren- 
der himself illustrious, but the memory of that gobler won 
by his prowess on a Thanksgiving Day will be a consola- 
tion to him, and likely to remain as long in his memory as 
most other things in this world. 

Thanksgiving is getting to be each year more and more a 
day devoted to athletic sports. To-day, in and around New 
York, and throughout the country, though the grounds be 
soft, tens of thousands of boys and men will play at base 
ball, and hardy cricketers will drill in the wickets, and 
bow] merrily for the last time of the season. 

Our current number greets our readers bearing the date 
of Thanksgiving Day, A. D. 1873. We have too few holi- 
days, provided we could spend them in healthful recrea- 
tion. Thanksgiving Day is most certainly one of our fes- 
tivals which is popular with the people, and the inspiration 
it suggests is that of sociability and merrymaking. The 
season is the beginning of winter, and throughout most of 
the northern and western States there is added the fun and 
frolic of the first snow and the consequent sleigh ride and 
extemporized parties, and all kinds based on out of door 
amusements. To the rural districts Thanksgiving may be 
properly called the American carnival. Now the toilsome 
work of summer and the severe labor of gathering the fall 
crop is ended. The barns and storehouses are full, the 
wheat, the pumpkins, the luscious apples, the nuts, the 
succulent vegetables invite admiration on all sides, and the 
most irreverent have a sense of the blessings of Provi- 
dence, and the heart involuntarily rejoices. 

A little reflection makes the conclusion inevitable that 
Thanksgiving Day and its festivities are not conventional 
or arbitrary, but the irrepressible desire to mark an era of 
good feeling that wells up spontaneously in the heart, and 
is as necessary for our happiness as the air we breathe, 

Now it is that separated families get together and sit 
close, because the weather is cold and the blazing fire nec- 
essary for physical comfort. The son who has wandered 
off, or the favorite daughter who has changed her name 
and left the paternal roof, come back on Thanksgiving 
Day to the old homestead, and for the nonce live over their 
youthful days and make new allegiances of love to kind 
parents and devoted relatives. Nor are those who have 
departed forever forgotten; a silent tear is dropped on their 
memcry, and the boisterous mirth is chastened Hut not sup- 
pressed by these sad recollections. 

The return of Thanksgiving Day in the country calls 
forth various devices for amusement. The old rusty gun 
is cleaned up, and shooting matches of all kinds are ex- 
temporized, the most popular and harmonious with the 
occasion being that of turkey shooting. Doubly hilarious 
is the festive board when the favorite bird has been ob- 
tained ‘‘by the best shot,” though the expenditure for lead 
and powder cost possibly five times its market price. These 
are jolly exhibitions, these turkey shooting matches, and 
we are pleased to know that they prevail in our rural dis- 
tricts with all the spirit and fire of the olden times, at 
which often crashes with sharp report some old Queen Ann’s 
fowling piece, that has done a good century’s service of 
wear and tear. 

Now ambitious lads have their peculiar sports. ‘They 
get out their fowling pieces—old flint locks, and ‘“‘single 
bar'ls” without any locks, and with a stump tailed dog 
make the hickory groves ring with the explosions of vil- 

lainous saltpetre. The objective points are innumerable 
squirrels, that at first, alarmed by the noise, run into their 
holes in desperate fright, but presently, finding out there is 
no harm in the scattering shot, it being so badly aimed, 
“bushy tails” resume their foraging work, and from their 
high nestling places laugh and chatter derisively, to the 
great annoyance of the jolly juveniles. But stump tail 
barks, the woods ring with echoes, the boys laugh, and the 
enjoyment, alas! is sweeter than will be found in after life. 

There wasa cunning old publican, when we were in 
charge of a boarding school, who got upa Thanksgiving 
shooting match for the ‘“‘Academy boys” who didn’t go 
home for a Thanksgiving dinner. It was very kind in him 
to recollect us when we were left literally out in the cold. 
We thought well of that old publican because he furnished 
us at a low price with a fowling piece loaded with shot, 
and a bird tied toa stake thirty yards away for a prize. 
We, infants perdus, with all our holiday spending money, 
repaired to his inn, and in presence of all the ‘‘Solon Shin- 
gles” of the vicinity commenced our grand display as 
marksmen. The victim, or prize, as you please, was an 
old game rooster called General Santa Anna, that had lived 
for years in the vicinity to the terror of all dung hill fowls; 
but he was getting old now, his feet were gouty, his head 
out of shape from innumerable fights, and in fact, as we 
subsequently learned, he had nothing left of the original 
bird but his indomitable spirit. By the laws of our shoot- 
ing match with the publican the first boy that brought down 
Santa Anna was to have him for a prize. We, one and all, 
pegged away, making the dust fly about the old hero; but 
beyond this, to him harmless annoyance, he undauntedly 
faced the fire; in fact, he seemed to like it. Once anda 
while a stray buck shot would lodge in his neck, or 
his unprotected legs, whereupon he would stand 0 
toes and scream out his defiance, then cuddle ; Ao 
cluck to us with affectionate notes, as if we we 
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away allour Thanksgiving pocket money, and when we 
departed from the scene of our juvenile exploits old Santa 
Anna gave a sereeching note of derision at our poor aim 
and harmless shot. and the various Solon Shingles, who, 
with the landlord, énjoyed our discomfiture, unanimously 
agreed ‘‘that that ere game cock could have stood up agin 
our fire for six months.” And we think he could. 

But all hail the festivities of Thanksgiving Day. Under 
its cheering influence and inspiration we will endeavor for 
the moment to forget the panic, the unavoidable troubles 
of a ‘‘wicked world,” and offer the incense , to heaven of a 
grateful heart. 

A time honored and gopdly custom is the keeping of this 
day of rest. May we—though times have been hard and 
fortures have been swept away, though horrid war seems 
to loom up in the distance—may we still assemble on this 
and future Thanksgiving Days and thank the Beneficent 
Giver for all the acts of mercy and goodness he has shown 
to us. 

————————~<»eo—____—__ 
THE SACRAMENTO SALMON. 
eciedibecet os 

a journal has already published in general terms, 

in common with other newspapers, a history of the 
operations of the United States Fish Commission in Cali- 
fornia, and its success in procuring and forwarding to east- 
ern waters a large quantity of the salmon ova of the Sacra- 
mento. We are now gratified to be able to present our 
readers with an official account of the same by the kind 
courtesy of Livingston Stone, Esq., the indefatigable gentle- 
man who had charge of the U. 5. Salmon Breeding Camp 
onthe McCloud River. Mr. Stone writes to the Forest anp 
STREAM from his ‘‘ Cold Spring Trout Ponds” at Charles- 
town, New Hampshire, under date of November 19th, as 
follows :— 

‘* Our operations this year in getting salmon spawn in 
California were more successful than they were last year. 
Last year I received my instructions barely in time to 
reach the spawning grounds of the salmon by the first of 
September. The McCloud River, which offered the best 
facilities for the work, is, as you are probably aware, in- 
habited only by Indians, and our nearest source of supplies 
at that time being at Red Bluff, fifty miles distant, it was 
the middle of September before we could get to work to 
collect the eggs. 

Judging from precedents at the cast, where the salmon 
never spawn before October, we’supposed we had plenty of 
time, but to our astonishment we found on catching the 
parent salmon that they had nearly all spawned, the season 
here being at least six weeks earlier than on the eastern 
rivers, the Minimichi for instance, where the salmon begin 
to spawn about the 15th of October. It was too late to 
make a great success that year, so we contented ourselves 
with taking a few thousand eggs, and waiting till the next 
to complete the experiment. It was the fault of no one, for 
after the funds were ready for disbursement at the Treasury 
Department, not a day was lost in pushing the work to its 
accomplishment. 

This year, however, I started in good season, and on the 
19th of August the water was turned on to the hatching 
troughs and everything was ready for collecting eggs. We 
considered the day an auspicious one for this event, because 
on the same afternoon about sundown, with the help of our 
whole force of whites, and a dozen Indians, we erected a 
fiity feet flag staff and hoisted a large American flag over 
the camp. 

On the 26th of August we took the first salmon eggs, 
23,000 in number, and continued taking eggs from this 
time till the 22d of September. The number which I was 
instructed by Prof. Baird, the Head of the United States 
Fish Commission, to furnish, was one million, but knowing 
the great liabilities to loss in hatching and transportation, 
I took two million eggs in all, allowing 500,000 for waste in 
hatching, and 500,000 for loss in transportation. On the 
12th Sept. the first eye spots made their appearance, and on 
the 20th Sept. I sent eastward the first shipment, number- 
ing 300,009. The balance of the eggs, as they Lecame 
properly matured for forwarding, was shipped at intervals 
up to the middle of October, when the last of a quarter of a 
million was packed and sent to Dr. Slack of New Jersey. 

The waste in hatching and transportation was about 
what was provided for, so that very nearly the stated quota 
of a million eggs arrived at their destinations alive. 

They were sent in various proportions to Dr. J. H. Slack, 
New Jersey; Mr. James Duffy, Pennsylvania; George H. 
Jerome, Michigan; Seth Green, New York; Charles G. 
Atkins, Maine; E. A. Brackett, Mass.; F. W. Webber, 
New Hampshire; A. P. Rockwood, Great Salt Lake, Utah. 
Their final destinations are the Susquehanna, Potomac, 
Delaware, Schuylkill, and James Rivers; Lake Superior, 
Lake Champlain, Great Salt Lake, and the tributaries of the 
Mississippi. Very truly yours, 

Livineston Stonr.” _ 

It will be perceived that the waters of the Hudson are not 
included in the distribution designated above, inasmuch as 
our correspondent had not been advised at the time of writ- 
ing, of the determination of the Chief of the Fish Commis. 
sion to include the Hudson, as announced in the last num- 
ber of Forest AND STREAM over his ownsignature. There 
can be no doubt of the wisdom of Prof. Baird’s decision in 
this matter, for certainly no waters are better adapted for 
salmon propagation and growth than the clear cold tribu- 
























the young fry will be ready for planting in about a month. 
They should go into spring brooks of a very few feet in 
width, which are not likely to freeze during winter. 

One of our worthiest and best informed correspondents, 
J. Carson Brevoort, Esq., earnestly opposes putting these 


fish in the Hudson. He says they are a heavy, slow, and 
logy fish, that do not take a fly and are not very delicate as 
food. But for all this, we will not allow our noble river to 
remain barren of fish. - These salmon will serve as fish food 
and be taken in abundance with the shad in nets in years to 
come. And albeit they are now coarse in flesh and afford 
the angler no sport, they will improve in flavor in due time, 
and also adopt the habits of their Labrador kinsfolk, and 
rise to the fly as gracefully as the best educated of them all. 
And if they should herein disappoint these cherished hopes, 
what of it? We can still go to the St. Lawrence or the 
Bay Chaleur for our rod-fishing, as we now do, while the 


poor will be fed on salmon at prices within their reach. 
te 
BALL CARTRIDGES. 





eced pesiceaess 
MONG the sportsmen and guides of Nova Scotia, 
there is a great deal of the most direct and practical 
information to be obtained upon almost all branches of 
wood craft, and well may it be so, for there is hardly any 
point in the Province, sea-side, estuary, mountain, or 
plains, where some game does not exist that is worth all a 
huntsman’s skill. 

The rifle is fully appreciated, and at various ranges, and 
with frequent competitive trials, all kinds of arms are well 
tested; but the men who go out for large game are very 
partial to a smooth bore. The Snider rifle is, with its large 
ball, a favorite, and is carried more generally than any 
other; still it hardly suits many of the best guides as well as 
amusket. One reason is found in the fact that moose, 
when called, are usually shot at short range, and in dim 
moonlight, or twilight, when the fine sights of a rifle are 
quite useless, 

Beeswanger, the well known guide of the River Phillip 
region, advises the use of a musket for moose, ‘‘with two 
balls, sir; large balls, sir; one to cut away the twigs and 
one to kill, sir!” 

And Beeswanger should know, for he has killed more 
moose than any man in the Cobequid, and has some twenty 
children to follow in his footsteps. 

* 

Acting upon his counsel, a number of ball cartridges 
were ordered at Halifax, and they were so well made 
that it may be worth while to mention their form. 
The gun for which they were loaded was a ten bore Scott. 
The ball used was eleven, and when placed over 3} drachms 
of powder and a@ thick wad was retained by drawing a 
strong cord around the shell just above it, making a deep 
and permanent crease. The round form of the ball would 
endanger wedging and a consequent strain were the car- 
tridge rimmed over, but the crease kept the ball safely in 
place without forming an obstacle to itsegress. It must be 
understood that the cord was not left on the shell. It was 
only used to form the crease evenly around it. 

A strong double gun is a formidable arm when loaded 
with one ball and one buck shot cartridge. The ball may 
be relied upon for ten rods, and at a stilllonger range with 
slight elevation, and for snap shots at running game, will 
do fatal work about as often as a rifle. 

The round ball is considered as more immediately des- 
tructive than any other. The blow is very powerful, and 
the ‘‘shock” to the animal consequently great, while the 
flesh and skin will hardly close over the wound to retard 
bleeding. It is claimed that large game will succumb more 
rapidly to the ragged crush of such a large ball, and save 
many 2 mile of trailing or the loss of game. As to the ac- 
curacy of such shooting, the three first shots with the gun 
mentioned, at forty-five yards, without rest, placed all the 
balls in one hole, hardly enlarging it, and it was just where 
it was intended to be. 

There are many long arduous tramps taken after large 
game, when every ounce is to be well considered in arrang- 
ing packs, and when but one gun can be carried, the use of 
ball in double guns may enable a hunter to decide upon 
taking a gun that will bring ducks, spruce grouse, &c., to 


the larder. 
$$ _____—_ 


CREEDMOOR. 
Sotprasdinieones 

OW that the rifle range at Creedmoor has closed for 
the season of 1873, a resumé of the practice which 
has taken place there, giving the scores made in the differ- 
ent matches, including those of the teams of the various 
regiments, will doubtless be found of great interest. Here- 
tofore no account has ever been produced of these matches 
available to the public, so that means could be afforded of 
making comparisons in regard to the merits of the differ- 
ent regiments as marksmen. Another point of great in- 
terest will be the study of the various ‘arms employed and 
their excellence as deduced from the scores of the winners, 
and such nice points as how farthe military arms have 
kept pace with the sporting or target weapons. The im- 
provement which has resulted at Creemoor, taking the first 
matches and comparing them with the last ones, will be 
better discoverable when we have grouped together the en- 
tire series of matches. -This bringing of the scores to- 
gether has heretofore been a want that has been felt not 
only by those using the range at Creedmoor, but by all 
who have been interested in the subject of rifle practice, 
and the deductions made from them will be sought for 

by manufacturers of arms not only at home, but abroad. 
It is our intention to publish the official score, whether 
good or bad, and to publish nothing but what is strictly 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
official. Many remarkable scores have been published as 
having been made at Creedmoor, which we have no doubt 
were accomplished by parties «vhose performances, how- 
ever, in public have not equalled their practice in private. 
The only true way is to give the official figures, and by do- 
ing so no questions of favoritism or personal influence can 
arise which might occur did we adopt any other course. 
We also propose working out a careful comparison of the 
scores of the winning teams, as also of the best individual 
shots in these teams, ‘and to place them alongside of the 
shooting at Wimbledon and in Canada, so that our Amer- 
ican riflemen will be enabled to determine not only their 
exact status, but what it is necessary for them to do in or- 
der to become the rivals, if not the victors, of the best 
English marksmen. 


To show that our marksmen do not grope in the dark, 
and are not too prone to be led by precedent, they seem to 
have come to the opinion that at Creedmoor the tables of 
elevation and the rules in regard to atmospheric pressuie, 
es affecting the accuracy of aim, and the necessary eleva- 
tions or depressions of the piece, as laid down by the best 
Englis2, authorities in rifle practice, will require material 
alteration or modfication for use. The purity of the at- 
mosphere, as compared with that of England, undoubtedly 
makes a difference in sighting, and the variations from 
light to shade of a bright ora dark day are somewhat less 
noticeable on this side of the world. Exactly what are 
these differences can of course only be determined by prac- 
tice and experience. This important question is being rap- 
idly brought to solution by the amateur Riflemen at Creed- 
moor, and we may trust by the publications we are about 
to commence that we shall be able to collate facts which 
will be of material service. 

So far as we are aware, no publication has been made of 
scores except of the winning teams at the fall competition 
of the National Rifle Association. This is a matter which 
many are interested in knowing, and we trust to supply 
this want by printing all the scores in each of the matches. 

The experiment of starting a rifle range was one which 
was doubtless entered upon by the National Rifle Associ- 
atioc with misgivings. Though many of the original pro- 
jectors were enthusiastic about it, the officers and directors 
had grave fears as to whether a rifle range would prove 
popular to the public, or even to the National Guard. Of 
course the originators of the enterprise had no actual ex- 
perience in the undertaking, and were doubtful of their 
ability to manage it successfully. The year’s single expe- 
rience, which has come to so fortunate a conclusion, has 
done away with all such misgivings. We can safely assert 
that no public movement of any kiad has been instituted 
which has so rapidly become popular as the National Rifle 
Association. From its incipiency up to the present mo- 
ment no newspaper, in fact no one, has mentioned the sub- 
ject save to commend it. To-day nearly all the prominent 
members of the National Guard belong to it, and on all 
sides, from the press and the public, it meets with a most 
hearty support. 


The range at Creedmoor has been laid out on an im- 
proved model, and is universally conceded from natural 
causes, aided by judicious improvements, to be superior to 
the best rifle ranges abroad. 


Notwithstanding that all the officers of the National 
Rifle Association are business men, in order to insure the 
success of their enterprise these gentlemen have devoted 
an amount of time and attention to create and carry out 
this undertaking which can hardly be understood by those 
not cognizant with the fact that the difficulties were many, 
and only to be overcome by no small amount of personal 
sacrifice. It would perhaps be invidious to make any dis- 
tinction when all have done so well. Especial credit is, 
however, due to Colonel William C. Church, the President; 
to the Vice President, General Alexander Shaler; to Captain 
George W. Wingate, the Secretary; and to General John 
B. Woodward, who was for a long time Treasurer, and 
who has had charge of the headquarters tent during the dif- 
ferent matches. 

It is a matter of congratulation to all concerned that the 
multifarious business of the range has not only been man 
aged with a liberal spirit, but that the expenditures have 
been at the same time most carefully administered. The 
pleasant feeling which exists among the officers and direc- 
tors has extended to. the range itself, and although the 
managers of foreign ranges at first somewhat appailed the 
officers of our National Rifle Association by the statement 
that there was no class of the community so captious and 
quarrelsome as riflemen, yet at Creedmoor everything 
has passed off as pleasantly as a summer day. Those who 
practiced at the range understood intuitively what were 
the difficulties and annoyances officers had to contend 
with, and both officers and men made allowances for them. 
Whatever differences of opinion may have existed, which 
were inevitable in the starting of a new enterprise, were 
always quickly and harmoniously arranged, and on the 
part of the marksmen the wise disposition was shown of 
making the best of everything. Occasionally, of course, 
a grumbler made his appearance, but the vast majority of 
competing marksmen, by the good humor and alacrity 
with which they obeyed the laws of the range, have been 
of great aid to the officers in charge. 

Conceding the fact that much the larger majority of 
those who have used the range this year were to a certain 
extent unused to arms, it is an extraordinary fact that not 
a single accident of any kind has occurred, save a marker, 
who, unnecessarily exposing himself, was slightly cut by a 
splash from a bullet, This cause’ of accident has been ren- 






dered impossible for the future by an alteration at the butt. 
where the accident occurred. PREZ 

The effect of the practice at Creedmoor on the National: 
Guard has been remarkable, and will undoubtedly be. per- 
manent. Our volunteer soldiers recognize the fact that their 
rifles are something else than implements, to be only 
for the manual of arms in the drill room. During the win- 
ter Wingate’s Manual on Rifle Practice will receive a care- 
ful study, and aiming drill and candle shootiug, hitherto 
but little known among the different regiments, save by the 
gallant members of the Twenty-second Regiment, will 
form a prominent feature of the winter’s drill. The Sev- 
enth, Ninth, Twelfth, Twenty-third, Thirty-second, Sev- 
enty-first, and Seventy-ninth regiments have determined 
that if practice will accomplish anything, to be powerful 
antagonists at the next general match of the National Rifle 
Association. 

Individual members of the National Guard will appreci- 
ate the glory which is to be obtained as the winner of a 
prize at future contests. It is something which may give 
him a position well worthy of an honorable ambition. 
There is no one thing by which a member can bring him- 
self in such honorable prominence as by a display of 
marksmanship. While affording pleasant recréation for 
leisure hours it must draw forth at the same time his best 
military qualifications. When rifle shooting, as a military 
art, is taken hold of by the whole of the National Guard, 
as they seem disposed to take hold, a large class of young 
men will undoubtedly be brought into the ranks who 
otherwise would hold aloof from military organizations. 
A healthy emulation will then be excited among the dif- 
ferent regiments, and the State will obtain a substantial 
benefit by securing a National Guard which will not only 
be enthusiastic in time of peace, but efficient in time of war. 

——___—_ 0 


THE CINCINNATI ACCLIMATIZATION 
SOCIETY. 


——$ 

HE preservation of game and birds and their acclima- 

tization entering particularly within the province of 

the ForEsT AND STREAM, we hail with pleasure any, effort 
made to foster enterprises of this character. 

It is wonderful when we think how feebie were the 
early attempts of this kind. To Philadelphia must be 
given the credit of having been the first to foster the squir- 
rels in the public squares. We remember perfectly well 
the time, some twenty years only ago, when if an occasional 
squirrel was seen in Washington square in Philadelphia, a 
hundred boys would troop around, and poor Bunny would 
be pelted with stones. To-day squirrels abound in the 
Philadelphia breathing grounds, and these pretty animals 
live the happiest of lives. Such a small matter as the pre- 
servation of a squirrel’s life may seem to many as insignifi- 
cant, but their immunity from danger and the interest even 
the roughest portion of a population take in their move- 
ments and preservation, cannot but have had an excellent 
effect. It has been the better not only for the squirrels but 
for the boys and men. 

The introduction of the English sparrow in New York, 
is now a thing of the past. To-day the sparrow is part and 
parce) of this huge metropolis, and the benefits derived 
from his presence are universally admitted. The Cincin- 
nati Acclimatization Society, has for its object the intro- 
ductjon into this country of all useful, insect eating Euro: 
pean birds, as well as the best singers, and to see to it that 
the imported, as well as the domestic birds have a better 
protection against the attack of heartless men and thought- 
less boys; that the shooting of useful birds be prevented 
and the destruction of birds nests be stopped, with all legal 
means at the disposal of the Society. From A. Erken- 
brecker, Esq., the President of the Cincinnati Society of 
Acclimatization, we have received a most interesting letter 
on the subject of their organization, from which letter we 
make the following summary: The Society has to-day 250 
members, and is steadily augmenting in number. Las 
spring $3,000 worth of European songsters of. ten differen 
varieties were set free, and the experiment proving a per 
fect success, as the birds remained and bred, the Society 
have sent an agent to Germany for anothar installment of 
such varieties as had not yet beenreceived. To makesure 
that these birds when received shall not suffer from the 
sudden effects of climate, arrangements have been made to 
house the birds this winter, so that somewhat accustomed to 
the climatic change, they will be ready for liberation in the 
early spring. In this way young birds born abroad will 
have a better chance of existence. The President informs 
us that the sparrows are becoming very thick in the out- 
skirts of the city, and that next year they will, he believes, 
enter into the heart of the good city of Cincinnati. The 
birds spoken of as expected, will arrive very shortly in 
charge of Mr. A. Tenner, the Secretary. 

The Society has issued a number of circulars, in which . 
they call on teachers, parents and lovers of birds to help 
them in awakening a love for these merry songsters, and to 
give their aid in protecting the birds, and promoting their 
increase. No less excellent is the idea of a placard printed 
on white cloth, to be nailed in proper positions, which reads 
as foilows: ‘‘ Ter Doliars reward will be paid by the Ac- 
climatization Society of Cincinnati for any information 
that will convict any person or persons of violating in this 
vicinit7, the State or municipal laws framed for the protec- 
tion of birds.” 

Apart from the highly beneficial effect of insect-eating 
birds in protecting orchard and shade trees, the Society, as 
may be seen, have not forgotten the more kindly neces 
the songs of birds exert in all classes. We trust tosee other 
cities emulate the good example shown by the Cincinnati _ 
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MORE ABOUT THE NEW YORK AQUA- 
RIUM. Rata 


peatowpca 
A* exceedingly interesting letter has been received by 

he Messrs Appleton from Mr. W. Saville Kent, of 
Brigh¥#n, England, in regard to the proposed aquarium at 
Central Park, which is published in the last number of 
Appleton’s Journal. 

Mr. Kent speaks of the advantages likely to accrue in an 
educational and recreative point of view by the establish- 
ment of a grand aquarium in New York City. Once in 
working order, Mr. Kent anticipates remarkable results 
from the stocking of the tanks with the wonderful marine 
fauna of the West Indies and with species fromthe Florida 
reefs, and even from the more remote Pacific. The system 
of transporting living fish in the United States—the aqua- 
rium cars—already pursued by the American Fisheries 
Commission, Mr. Kent thinks is of wonderful importance 
as a means of transit, and Mr. Kent predicts that the time 
may not be far distant when a well appointed aquarium, 
representing all the fauna of «a marine world will illustrate 
this portion of Natural History quite as thoroughly as does 
to-day a menagerie stocked with animals. 

In speaking of the Brighton Aquarium, the largest in the 
world, and the porpoises in the monster tank, Mr. Kent 
thinks there is no reason why the beluga, or white whale, 
some 15 to 16 feet Jong, which abound 1n the St. Lawrence, 
should not be captured and placed in ourtanks. Some 
exceedingly curious fishes, as the bony pike (Lepidostevs) 
and the paddle-fish (Polyodon), remarkable examples of ex- 
tinct races, and only found in the United States, would, if 
captured and put in the aquarium, lead to new fields of 
research. ‘‘Another zoological problem,” says Mr. Kent, 
‘‘of the greatest consequence yet undetermined is associa- 
ted with the embryology of the king-crabs, the only exist- 
ing group of their class throwing light on the ancient pale- 
ozoic eurypteride, and forming a connecting link between 
the spider tribe and true crustacea. ! One species (Limulus 
polyphemus) is a native of America,amdit may yet be left 
to the aquarium of the Central Park, New York, to furnish 
through this species the details deciding this important 
question.” 

The whole letter is a most excellent one, showing the 
practical and scientific knowledge of the writer, and 
we sincerely trust that before six months are over, the 
constructing of an aquarium in Central Park will be under 
the supervision of Mr. Kent. 

- 3 ee 

—Since the English Palestine Exploration, under the 
patronage of Lady Burdett Coutts has been so successful, we 
are glad to learn that the American Expedition, under 
charge of Lieutenant Steever, has been most fruitful in its 
results. Some five months’ ago Lieutenant Steever arrived 
at Beirut, after five months’ of exploration, with many re- 
markable Archeological and Geographical discoveries. 
Some 600 square miles of the land of Moab have been trian- 
gulated, and elaborate studies have been made of Nebo and 
Pisgah, and quite a number of rivers and streams unknown 
to travelers have been found. At an early day the Geo- 
graphical Society will hold a special meeting, when Lieu- 
tenant Steever will lay before the Society some of the re- 
sults of his five months’ explorations. _ We are pleased to 
state that numerous additional subscriptions to the fung of 
the Palestine Exploration have been received, and that 


many new discoveries are to be expected, 
Ooo 


—Poor David Livingstone! There is now no chance for 
this ubiquitous explorer, for no less than two expeditions 
are after him. On the west coast Lieutenant Grandy, R.N., 
left on June 16th from San Salvador in search of Dr. 
Livingstone, and on the east coast Lieutenant Cameron is 
trying to head the missionary traveler off. At late accounts 
Lieutenant Cameron was near the Lake Region with a fair 
chance of reaching a distant country where he would be 
likely to obtain information about Livingstone. There will 
be a wonderful discovery made some day. Whether geo- 
graphical or not, we are scarcely at present prepared to say, 
but certainly a mystery will be unravelled. 








——__-+-_—<»-e—————_—_—_ 

—Itis stated that a line of steamers established between 

Pensacola and Havana would enable a traveler to go from 

Louisville to Havana and return within six days.—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Yes; it is all very well to say ‘‘return,” but how about 


the passengers of the Virginius? 


—— oe 
—Cuban bonds are being purchased freely in Philadelphia 
at twenty-five cents on a Collar. 


—A horse at Murfreesboro, Tenn., is fond of meat diet 
and eats bacon and game with great gusto. 
———__—<- 
—Cattle men say that in no previous season has the grass 
on the plains ‘“‘cured down” so finely as the present fall. 


or i 

—The Patrons of Husbandry now have ‘‘Granges” in 

every State, except Maine, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
or 

—The cultivation of oranges in East Florida has had the 

effect of enhancing the value of real estate on all the navi- 


gable streams. 
—— << e 


—Farmers of Tazewell Co., Ill., complain of wolves kil- 
ling sheep, the wolves coming right up to the barn lots 


after them. 
———$$_$—<4e—___—_ 


—A bundle of shingles fell from a wagon on the ferry. 
boat the other day and struck fairly upon the head of a 
colored woman, who said, ‘‘ Y’oughter b’ shame to muss a 
eullud wom’n’s har dat away: I wish de shingles fell ova- 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
Sporting Glews from Abroad. 


“Listening how the hounds and horn, 
Cheerily rouse the slumbering morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 

Thro’ the high wood echoing shrill.” 

So sang the grand John Milton, more than two hundred 
years ago, and long before him, Twice in his rhymed 
‘“T'reatise on the Craft of Hunting,” says :— 

“and for to sette young hunterys in the way 

To venery, I cast me fyrst to go; 
Of which four bestes he, that is to say 

The hare, the herte, the wulf, and the wild boar, 
But there ben other bestes, five of the chase, 

The buck the first, the second is the do’. 

So undoubtedly may have thought that elegant assem- 
blage of ladies and gentlemen and fine horses who collected 
at a railroad station in the West end of London, Padding- 
toh by name, one day early in this month to follow her 
Majesty’s hounds from Salt Hill after the stag. We find no 
notice of the stag or the hounds having been brought up 
from Londonin the same special train, which might have 
been ever so much more convenient. At Bayles’ court the 
stag was found (in his box) all ready waiting, and was 
turned out, and with some difficulty having extricated him- 
self from the mob, off bolted the quarry, with some hun 
dred horsemen and dogs at his heels. The poor Baron (for 
so the stag is called) ran along wire fences, through plowed 
fields, over the London highroad, across a brickyard, and 
at last was taken in the garden of Mr. Drew’s cottage. It 
sounds a little bit tame when put inthis way. A stag is 
brought on the ground like a show beast in a menagerie 
van, is let loose and then caught in the midst of a gravel 
walk, perhapsin the immediate vicinity of a greenhouse. 
Of the many who started, some thirty huntsmen are repre- 
sented to have been in atthe death, and some nice falls 
came to the lot of many of the huntsmen. It is kind of a 
put up hunt of course, adapted. to the period; alittle bit 
theatrical, but it is all right we suppose, though it cannot 
have the full flavor of real hunting, as expressed by Twice 
or Chaucer. Though on a grand scale, it has the least smack 
of barbarity about it, and when some future Leckie will 
discant on hunting morals, he will tell of the time when 
the last hunt of this nature was held in England. 

—Some time ago Punch had a most clever picture in re- 
gard to driving partridges, which represented several kid 
giove gentlemen seated on easy chairs knocking over par- 
tridges, the birds being sent to them through the process 
called partridge driving. One of most able foreign con- 
temporaries takes umbrase at this; and declares that it is 
no easy sport, and deacribes the process. From our owr 
experience of driving partridge in England we must per- 
fectly agree with the Feld that it is no easy sport, though 
in our time no horses or flags were in use; these are more 
modern complications. The birds flew almost as swift as 
black ducks on the wind, and we are not ashamed to say 
that of seven which passed over us during a whole morn- 
ing we killed only two, and then to our surprise were con- 
gratulated at being ‘‘quite a decent shot.” We cannot say 
that the sport was an amusing one, on the contrary, it was 
stupid to a degree. To-day partridge driving, we believe, 
is becoming more and more in vogue in kngland. The 
poor bird are scared up by heaters, while men on horseback 
with fluttering flags keep the birds going in one line, and 
srom hedges the concealed guns let them have it. We think 
it an abnormal sport, and to use a French maxim, ‘‘le jeu 
ne vaut pas la chandelle.” All ultra refinements of sport are 
unnatural. 

—The subject of refreshing the moors is now being agi- 
tated in England. Some are of opinion that all the old 
cock and hen grouse should be exterminated; others are in 
favor of very careful shooting forthe year to come. Ques- 
tions of the introduction of new birds from other sections 
of the country are spoken about, and there is a dispute 
whether it is better to produce fresher breeds by the eggs 
or by placing young birds on the moors. 








—A piece of red pepper, the size of your finger-nail, put 
into meat or vegetables when first beginning to cook, will 
aid greatly in kiiling the unpleasant odor arising therefrom. 
Remember this for boiled cabbage, green beans, onions, 
chickens, mutton, etc. 

; ate 

—The amount of timber cut on the head waters of the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries, the past year, was 
equal to 1,579,000,000 feet. This quantity, estimating the 
yield of pine iand at 10,000 feet per acre, would require the 
denudation of 155,000 acres, or nearly 250 square miles of 
land. 

Cn ede 

—‘‘Do black bass take a fly?” This is a question of 
a pinion. 
ee 

—The Brooklyn Hagle says:— 

Some days ago a match was made between two horse- 
shoers of South Brooklyn, each man betting $100 that he 
could make more horse-shoes than the other within a speci- 
fied time. The names of the men are John Burns and 
George Boyle and as both have the ‘reputation of bei 
— in the art of horse-shoeing the contest excited a | 
deal of interest. The match came off yesterday, and was 
attended by large numbers of horse-shoers and sporting men 
from New York, New Jersey, and even the neighborin 
States of Connecticut and Ivania. The men wo: 
eight hours, during which Boyle turned out 11,010 shoes, 
while Burns manufactured but 11,000, thus losing 


the 
match, As an exhibition of endurance we chon trad feat. 
in the 


was a most remarkable one, and surpassed 
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Che Forse and the Course. 


VALUE IN HORSEFLESH. 
—_——@——— 


CORRESPONDENT of the New England Farmer has 
written an exceedingly sound letter on the horse, and 
what constitutes a good horse, from which letter we lake 
the ae 


We have objections to the statement by Mr. Murray that 
speed and flight are the standards of appreciation and value. 

e believe that utility is the standard of value, and that 
the race horse, whether the runner or the trotter, is almost 
valueless unless we make his availability as a gambling in- 
strument a standard of value; and it does seem to us that 
this is the position the reverend gentleman virtually as- 
sumes; and we are not alone in this view, as expressed by 
others. 

To a certain extent, however, the stallion may be an ex- 
ception; its value may depend upon its ability to improve 
stock. Value inthis respect might be real, but the value 
of the gelding is —. fictitious. 

Now I believe a good road horse is useful, and valuable 
because he is useful. When I was a boy I remember driv- 
ing a mare fourteen miles inside the hour, accompanied by 
a lady, in an English gig, a vehicle with two wheels, which 
would weigh about 350 pounds, the lady and myself 250 

ounds, making 600 pounds. This mare had had no train- 
ing, no particular care, and was worked more or less every 
day, in a regular way. Mr. Murray’s 2:40 horse on the 
course has been trained for months; his whole work has 
been to get ready to trot a mile at his best speed; the sulky 
he draws weighs 60 pounds, the driver about 140 pounds, 
making together 200 pounds. The mare I drove never 
broke in the whole fourteen miles; her pace was cane steady 
trot, with neither skip nor break. Now when the pains 
taken to get a mile in 2:40 is compared with the achieve- 
ment of this mare, under the circumstances, it seems to 
me the 2:40 performance dwindles to an insignificant affair. 

I own a mare to-day which I keep to plow, harrow, draw 
out manure, and drive. She brought myself and wife from 
South Framingham depot to my house, a‘ distance of ten 
miles, in fifty-five minutes. She trotted steady the whole 
way; was harnessed to a common sized top-buggy, drawing 
about 700 pounds. This was done without the use of whip, 
without any training, and on only common feed. The 
sume mare harnessed to a double-seated beach wagon has 
carried four persons from Boston to my house, a distance 
of twelve miles, in one hour and twenty minutes. I call 
this mare a horse of value, because a horse of utility; in 
which are combined speed, strength and endurance. Yet 
she was never trained, has no pedigree, and is not a perfect 
horse. I have never driven hey so fast that she could not 
eat as soon as she entered the stable—something a 2:40 
cannot do when he has trotted a mile in his best time; but 
must then have the best of care—two or three men to rub 
him dry, and-everything possible must be done to restore 
his exhausted energies. This nursing cannot be given to 
our common business horses. If after a few miles sharp 
driving they have a blanket thrown over them it is all, and 
many times even this is omitted. Mr. Murray says that old 
Topgaliant trotted his sixteen miles in forty-five minutes 
and forty-four seconds. Compare this with the time of the 
two mares to which I have referred, and it appears insig- 
nificant indecd. But when we consider that he had been 
in training for weeks for this purpose; that everything had 
been done which art could accomplish to perfect him in 
this work; then remember that he did not trot these sixteen 
miles consecutively, but in four mile heats; that at the end 
of each heat he was rubbed dry, allowed to breathe and 
rest, and brought almost fresh to the succeeding heat; that 
it took much longer time to rub him dry between the heats 
than it took to trot them, so that we shall find the time oc- 
cupied in accomplishing these sixteen miles was over two 
hours, with at least two grooms to assist, and that he did 
not draw over 200 or 220 pounds, and that over ground 
made the most favorable to the effort—it appears to us that 
after all it was no very great achievement; that there was 
really nothing of a useful character, but was simply a gam- 
bling operation that made its owner rich, and many others 
poor. If all the breeders in the country should follow the 
advice of Mr. M., and produce three minute and 2:40 horses, 
how profitable would this kind of horse breeding be? Sup- 
ply and demand regulate prices. In this case what would 
be the price of a fast horse since every one would be fast? 
Then let it be understood that although you breed from the 
fastest horse and the fleetest mare, some of your colts may 
prove fast, and if not fast they would be worthless, because 
good for nothing else. But let the farmer ask this ques- 
tion— What kind of horses are most in demand? Common 
observation, aided by a little common sense, would answer, 
every.day horses; good road horses; horses with good 
stylish gait; horses that can make from seven to eight miles 
an hour; horses that have strength to draw our hackuey 
coaches, our omnibuses and our horse cars. We want 
good stout twelve to thirteen hundred pound horses for our 
farms, and we want the heavy dray horse of from fifteen 
to twenty hundred pounds for the cities. These horses have 
a commercial value, and a degree of utility which the coun- 
try never fairly realized until last fall, when that fearful 
malady swept over the country and kept the horse from our 
streets—suspending commerce throughout the whole coun- 
try: Now if all the fast horsesin the world had been thus 
afflicted, and our common drudges had been spared, we 
should have realized no inconvenience. 


TROTTING ON THE IckE.—There is every reason to believe 
that during the present winter there will be more public 
trotting contests than ever before. All over the country 
the trotting men are bestiring themselves and promising to 
bring on an issue soon after the snow commences to fly. 
The following are likely to be the leading events of the 
season, and we advise the different Associations to give 
timely warning of their intentions. Last year several meet- 
ing were poorly patronized, simply because the managers 
did not give sutficient publicity to their programmes. Horse 
owners like to be posted in time. Toronto, Brantford, 
Hamilton, Barrie, Orillia, Port Hope, Cobourg, Grafton, 
Picton, Brockville, Ottawa and Montreal. In addition to 
these there will be numerous re-unions in the province of 
Quebec.—Toronto Sporting Times. : 


it icine eld Raines alti 
Anoint the insidc of a‘horse’s ears. with a drop or two of 


knije de cade, so.says a French horseman, (an oil uid 
obtained from the wood of juniperus 1 ad ee 
save the animal from by flies. The oil need not 







be applied more than once week, and it is perfectly harm- 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





Shot Gun and Bifle. 
oe 7 
GAME IN SEASON FOR NOVEMBER. 


cnn 
Moose, Alces Malchis.) Caribou, Tarandus er.) 
Elk or Wapiti, Cervus Canadensis.) Red Deer, Caricus . 
Rabbits, common Brown =“ ows soe. Red Black and Gray.) 
Wild Turkey, Jf gallopavo. 6 . 

Bonasa umbelius, nnated Grouse, Cupidoria Cupido.) 
we % All kinds of Wild Fowl. 


<initininalppeeiaint 
Under the head of ‘Game, and Fisn wn Season’' we can only specify wn 
general tarms the several varie'tes, because the laws of States vary so much 
that were we to anes fe could do no less than publish 
those entire sections t his 


would require a great ing game we are 
aided by the laws of nature, upon which is founded, 
our readers would do well to provide themselves with the laws of their re- 


spective States for constant reference. Otherwise, our attempts to assist them 
will only create confusion.) 
a eae 

—On Saturday, November 22d, we paid a visit to Hemp- 
stead, L. I., and its vicinity, for the purpose of deriving 
some accurate information as to quail, &c. We stopped at 
Hewlett’s Hotel, an old comfortable house where every at- 
tention was shown us. We were told that quail cculd be 
found in the immediate neighborhood. Mr. Hewlett pro- 
posed to drive usout and verify his statement, and we were 
nothing loth, as the weather was lovely and it was the finest 
day for shooting we ever saw. About five miles from Hemp- 
stead, passing through excellent quail cover, is a tavern 
called the Sportsman House, kept by B. F. Sammis, at 
Smithville, a clean, small house, the landlord having every 
appliance for quail, snipe and duck shooting, such as boats, 
stools, &c. We saw a young setter tied up in the barn and 
proposed to see some of these bevies. Not three hundred 
yards from the house the young setter (Webster Stock,) 
pointed; we walked in and killed two quail, and following 
up the bevy killing another, after which, turning our steps 
towards a spring swamp, the dog came to a point, when up 
jumped an old cock, which was killed, also another about 
fifteen minntes afterwards. We were not on a shooting 
expedition, but only to ascertain the facts of the case, 
since, when inquiry is made in regard to game, the reply 
almost invariably is, ‘‘Oh, yes, plenty,” which really 
means that the person has seen one bird or so a week or two 
before. There is, however, no doubt that in this section 
the quail shooting is fairly middling, with good cover, easy 
walking and the brush not above the middle of the body. 

.—The Staten Island Shooting Association of Port Rich- 
mond, although less than five months old, now numbers 116 
members, including many prominent residents of the 
island. Their object is chiefly to prevent the destruction of 
game out of season, and at their instance several persons 
have already been arrested and heavily fined. They also 
devote attention to the propagation of quail, grouse and 
smalj game. . 

—Messrs. Polhemus and Mr. Harry Palmer, of Niblo’s, 
went to Chesapeake Bay last week, and shot a hundred brace 
of canvas back duck. Heavy work ! 

—R. Robinson and party, from Brooklyn, killed, in Ohio, 
over 400 quail in ten days’ shooting; three guns, two brace 
of setters. 

—The shooting on the eastern shore of Virginia has not 
been so good last -veek, the weather having been stormy 
and the fowl shy and scattering. Many sportsmen have 
left the several islands. 

—No reports from Chincoteague, Hog, or Mockhorn 
Islands. 

—At Nott’s Island, Va., there were five swans killed last 
week, besides immense numbers of geese and black ducks. 
Brant are wary and hard to kill, as they refuse to notice the 
stools. The ‘‘calling” is by no means equal to that of the 
Ourrituck or Cobb’s [sland gunners, 

—Alpha Phillips, of Bergen Point, and party, left for 
Raynor’s at West Hampton, Long Island, on Friday; geese 
and duck said to be plentiful. Have not reported yet. 

Cor. Bennett is at Barnegat with his yacht Muskodeed 
and a party of sportsmen shooting geese and black ducks. 
Birds are plentiful. There are also two other parties there 
one of which killed on the main land sixty-two quail and 
two English snipe, to three guns. 

—A party of Brooklyn gentlemen killed last week in 
Pike Co., Penn., forty-one ruffed grouse to three guns, 
When they left the snow was eight inches on the level. 
They struck on the tracks of four deer, but failed to connect. 

—Havre de Grace, on the Susquehanna, js crowded with 
sportsmen killing canvas backs. Two gentlemen from 
Baltimore killed on Monday last forty-seven canvas backs, 
eight broad bills and seven black ducks. 


—A white deer, weighing 160 pounds, was lately shot in 
Centre County, Pa. 

—Did our readers ever sce a woodcock§‘‘boring?” We 
have, and this is how he did it: Once on atime we sur- 
prised one of these gentry at his matutinal occupation, and so 
intent was he that he never noticed our presence. We had 
always supposed that he thrust his long bill into the moist 
earth and drew out his grub, snipe fashion, and swallowed 
it; but no, he pegged away vigorously at the ground, 
something as woodpeckers hammer, digging deeper and 
deeper, until he actually stood on his head to reach the 
greatest depth. Then when he had one hole bored he be- 
gan another, and so continued until he had made nine, as 
we ascertained by counting afterwards. But never a worm 
or grub did he draw forth from subterranean sources. He 
had been merely preparing his little stratagem, setting his 
traps, so to speak, and when all was ready he laid down on 
his stomach, with his bill flat to the ground, and com- 
menced beating the perforated earth violently with his 
wings. Presently a little worm or a grub or other insect 


came to the surface, and peering above the edge of ove of | their 


the holes was incontinently sucked into the long protrud- 
ing bill. Directly afterwards ared well scoured angleworm 
was victimized—we could see it distinctly as it passed into 
the bill—and possibly others would have followed had not 
our stupid dunderhead of asetter worked up on the scent 
and flushed the bird. 

—We are much gratified to recvive from such good au- 
thority as the writer the following information of the fav- 
orite ducking grounds to which our sportsmen resort for 
winter shooting. They include the Susquehanna flats, 
(Havre de Grace,) Spesutic Narrows, Bush river, Gunpow- 
der river, and Currituck Sound: 

New Yorx, November 15, 1878. 
Eprror Forest AND STREAM:— 

Seeing an article in your valuable journal from the Ger- 
mantown Telegraph relative to wild fowl on the upper waters 
of the Chesapeake Bay, and knowing that the article would 
lead some of your numerous readers astray, I pen you a few 
lines. I have shot for several years on the headwaters of 
the Chesapeake Bay, also on Bush river, where I ieased a 
shore for two seasons. 

The shooting at Havre de Grace is monopolized by fifteen 
or twenty parties who shoot altogether for market, and the 
tri-weekly shooting is applied to them only and not to par- 
ties who shoot from points. There is no point shooting on 
the Susquehanna flats; all box boating orsink boats. These 
parties own a sloop, small boat and 300 decoys; each craft 
is licensed, and quite a revenue is collected, for what pur- 
pose I am not aware. The first day’s shooting this season 
they killed thirty-five hundred ducks, canvas backs, red 
heads, and broad tails, (black heads.) I have had capital 
sport at this place. I had 300 decoys and craft, but found 
that the hard labor connected with this kind of shooting 
was too severe for one who shot for sport only. 

The ‘‘Narrows,” which begin about six miles south of 
Havre de Grace, sometimes afford good shooting from the 
shore, either side; but not until after a severe storm do the 
ducks leave the flats and resort to these contracted waters, 
to afford sport enough to pay to leave New York, and 
then the stranger would find trouble in shooting if he was 
not accompanied by some one known to the land owners. 

The shooting on Bush riveris from point only.» The 
only shore that-I know of for rent is the one owned by Mr. 
S. Sutton;'P. O. address, Perrymansville, Hartford county, 
Md. This shore is a good one; the shooting is red-head prin- 
cipally. Thisshore is opposite the celebrated Leggoes’ Point, 
the extension of Gunpowder Neck, and is one of finest the 
rough weather points on the Gunpowder. Carrol’s Island, 
and in fact all the points on the Gunpowder, are rented for 
fabulous prices. 

Currituck Sound, North Carolina, is where I wish the 
general reader to make up his mind that for the finest kind 
of wild fowl] shooting it cannot be equalled in the United 
States. The variety includes all the wild fowl, embracing 
the largest, the swan. English snipe in goodly numbers 
during December and January. Quail on the mainland 
abundant; no blue noses cr stiff limbs when shooting at Cur- 
rituck; no ice, no snow. 

We will place ourselves on one of the steamers of the 
Old Dominion line, Saturday preferred. We arrive at Nor- 
folk six o’clock Sunday evening, and stop at the ‘‘Ameri- 
can.” I give particulars to insure comfort. Monday morn- 
ing, 6:30 o’clock we board the little steamer Cygnet, and 
after a very monotonous trip, reach Poplar Branch at 6 P. 
M. Here we take row or sail boat, and cross over to the 
Boston Club House, owned by D. C. Lindsay, who has 
opened his house for the reception of sportsmen from the 
North. These marshes join those of the old Currituck 
Club. Now my dear reader, a few words as to your ontfit 
will not be amiss. Your ordinary field clothes will answer 
in clear weather; let them be marsh color. You will want 
rubber boots, high ones; rubber overcoat, marsh color. 
Your heavy ten guage breech loader, and powder. Shot 
can be purchased at Poplar Branch. Don’t forget to take 
some Ohbejoyful, as that purchased at Currituck is not war- 
ranted for medicinal purposes. You will want your light 
breech loader for quail and snipe, as you can vary the sport 
by taking the field and looking out for the bay birds that 
are constantly to be seen around the marshes. There are 
a great many fish, chub by name, but most assuredly the 
black bass of-the South. Thad Norris says these fish, that 
is the inhabitants of these waters are the grystes salmoides, 
and will take the fly. , 

The board at Mr. Lindsay’s is five dollars per day; that 
includes man, decoys, skiff, and marshes. Post office ad- 
dress, care of Capt. Cain, Steamer Cygnet, Norfolk, Va. 
Mr. Lindsay has a large stand of wild geese decoys. 

Yours, fraternally, G. H. Wu. 


—Why have wet feet when you go duck shooting, when 
you can make an excellent preparation to prevent it? Take 
a quarter of a pound of beef and "nutton suet, a tea spoon 
full of lard, half pint of neatsfoot oil, one ounce of bees- 
wax, half an ounce of Burgundy pitch, and a half ounce of 
turpentine. Meit up the suet, the lard, the pitch and the 
beeswax in a pot, stir in the oil, and when off the fire, and 
cooling alittle, put in the turpentine. If you want to be 
elegant add a half box of blacking to give it a color: Warm 
the compound and paint the boots, upper and soles. It 
makes a boot quite water tight, and salt water cannot 
faze it. 3 

—It is a mooted question among sportsmen whether a 
muzzle-loading gun can be altered to a serviceable breech- 
loader. The numerous of breech-loaders are 


modern arm. With what chances of success this can be 
accomplished is shown by one trial at least, as attested by 
the letter herewith appended, from a gentleman of no limit- 
ed experience :— mR 
EprtoR Forest AND STREAM:— . : 
From every number of your paper J gain hints and ideas 
that are welcome and valuable, and I shall venture at times 


to send in return the results of experiments, and personal. 
experience, successful or the reverse, that others may per- : 


chance profit thereby. 


I have purchased at the price of a good piain gun some,: 
experience in altering guns, and if any of your readers con-,, 
template the changing of some well tried muzzle-loading. 


gun to a breech-loader, let me give the advice of London 
Punch to people contemplating marriage—‘‘ Don’t.” 

I placed a fine gun, Moore & Sons’ make, in the hands of 
a mechanic who guaranteed a successful alteration, and all 
that could be done to effect the change was done with afair 
amount of ingenious skill, and I have in my gun-case a gun 
that works well, has an easily managed action, shoots well, 
but I am afraid to use it. The weakness is the result of 
boring out the breech for the shell. 

The first step in converting barrels is to cut off the breech 
as far as the breech pin entered; and then the barrels are 
bored out for three inches to receive the pasteboard car- 
tridge. 

The barrels not being intended to lose this amount of 
metal are left almost always so much reduced at the point 
where the explosive force is generated, as to found reason 
for such an amount of distrust as will usually prevent their 
being used with confidence when charges of any weight 
are desirable. It will be noticed that the barrels of modern 
guns are enlarged rapidly toward the breech to afford the 
proper weight of metal after they are bored out. How far 
the use of carefully made steel shells will reinforce altered 
guns I cannot say, but would very much value the opinion 
of some of your readers who may have found one upon 
some experience. L. W. GL 


—We were shown by a most skillful rifleman who, to ° 


expertness at Creedmoor, adds the peculiar talent of being 
able to bring down a buck when going a* full speed, and 
more than all that, is aclever gunsmith and an inge- 
nious experimentalist with cartridges and various forms of 
projectiles—we were shown by this rifle-and-shot-gun 
Creizhton a most simple and easy method of making an ex- 
plosive bullet. All you have to do is either to cast your 
bullet with a hollow cylinder in it, or if necessary to drill 
the bullet out. Then take a number 1 Smith and Wesson 
cartridge and slip itin, of course lead downwards, the 
square end of the copper case where the fulminate is, being 
at the apex of your compovnd projectile. Don’t you see? 
It is no more difficult than that. Even if you have no bul- 
bet mould you can make the hole in your solid bail with a 
common drill, and slipin your No. 1 Smith and Wesson 
metallic cartridge. It need not be a nice fit, but only tight 


enough not to slip out. Ourinformant told us of two shots . 


made with his bullet this year. With one he struck a buck 
in the head. On examining the skull of the animal, who 
dropped as if struck by lightning, he found the whole bone 


case shattered. In the second instance he hit a deer in the - 


neck, the vertebra was shattered, and the animal hardly 
moved any distance before he was stone dead. This home- 
made compound shell seems to us so perfectly simple that 
we would advise its use. Should any of our readers ‘try 
it on” please let us hear of it. Should they kill a grizzly, 
we would claim a tooth or a claw or two. 

—In the N. Y. Herald of the 22d November, there isa 
challenge from a Mr. A. B. Leech, of the Irish Rifle Asso- 
ciation, stating that he will select from the members 
thereof, a team which he proposes to match against a 
similar number of representative American ‘shots, to shoot 
in the United States, in the autumn of 1874, on the follow- 
ing conditions: The targets and shooting to be according 
tothe Wimbledon rules. Ranges, 800, 900, 1,000, and 1,100 
yards. Rifle, any under ten pounds, and without telescopic 
sights or hair triggers. Postition, any without artificial 
rest. The American team to be composed exclusively of 
men born in the United States, and rifles to be used by 
them, to be of American manufacture. The Irish team to 
shoot with the Rigby rifle. The match to decide the cham- 
pionship of the world; the Irish team having carried off the 
Lord Elcho shield. Mr. Leech will require a sufficient de- 
posit, not as a wager, but as a guarantee that the match will 
be shot. Though this notice appeared in the Herald, the 
National Rifle Association have no cognisance of the same. 
Should Mr. Leech be desirous of shooting with the mem- 
bers of the National Rifle Association at Creedmoor, the 
method he should adopt would be to address the President, 
Colonel W. C. Church, or the Secretary, G. W. Wingate. 

—Last Friday a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
N. R. A. was held at the New York Hotel, the financial 
condition of the Association was discussed, and the ways 
and means were arranged for the coming season at Creed- 
moor. 

—A stag in the Macon Park (Ga.) recently attacked two 
boys—one white the other colored, throwing the colored 
boy over a fence twelve feet high, and running one horn 
through the fleshy portion of the left arm of the white boy. 





—‘‘Little Tommy didn’t disobey mamma, and go ina 
swimming, did he?” ‘No, mamma; Jimmy Brown and 
the rest of the boys went in, but I remembered, and would 
not disobey you.” ‘‘And Tommy never tells lies, does 
he?” ‘No, mamma, or I couldn’t go to Heaven.” “Then 
how does Tommy happen to have on Jimmy Brown’s 


shirt »” 
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Sea and River Sishing. 


FISH IN SEASON IN NOVEMBER. 















SOUTHERN WATERS. , 
Sheepshead. 







* Pompano. Trout, (Black Bass.) 
Snapper. Drum, (two species.) Tailorfish . 
Grouper. Kingfish. Sea Bass. 
Rockfish. Striped Bass, Rockfish. 
nacteiees Eiiasdciageae 


—In the next number of this paper we shall give a very 
comprehensive article on the fish of southern waters, a 
subject which the best informed sportsmen and naturalists 
know little of. Books treating thereof are extremely rare, 
and with the exception of Holbrook’s estimable work, give 
but limited information. A pleasant and useful book, 
however, was that of Chas. E. Whitehead, Esq , the worthy 
and efficient secretary of the ‘‘Sportsman’s Club” of this 
city, but it is unfortunately out of print and the angling 
fraternity is anxiously waiting for the want to be supplied 














—The New Orleans Picayune of last week says:— 

Our fish markets were never better supplied than at pre- 
sent. Red fish, red snappers, black fish, sheepshead, floun- 
ders, salt and fresh water trout, brim, striped bass, pompa- 
no, river cat, shrimps and oysters are abundant, and at 
reasonable prices. But the market fluctuates and we often 
find fish scarce and high. The fisheries on the Gulf coast 
are capable of great development, and the door is open for 
profitable investment. As far back as 1829'a dozen Span- 
ish fishermen, living at Charlotte Harbor, paid to the 
United States Collector at Key West $5000 a year for ton- 
nage, light money and duties on salt. In 1831 their ex- 
ports were valued at $30,000. They confined themselves 
to drying and salting and converting the offal into oil. 
Another branch of the business—supplying the Havana 
market with fresh fish—was in the hands of the Yankees. 
In 1882, thirty smacks, owned chiefly in Connecticut, were 
engaged in the business, and their annual earnings were es- 
timated at $120,000. It is a singular fact that no first-class 
fish pond exists along the northern coast of Cuba, and the 
supply is obtained on the Florida Keys. The canning of tur- 
tle, the curing of fish and converting the offal into oil and 
into fertilizers, all along our Gulf coast, from Vermillion 
Light to the Balize, and from the Chandaleurs to Tampa 
Bay, must become an important industry. 

—Fishing through the ice is a pastime that serves to vary 
the monotony of a long and dreary winter, and when the 
ice is smooth and in good condition for skating, is really 


enjoyable. 



















































the scattered tilts and tip-ups when the fish bite freely. 
With the blood in freest circulation, one scarcely feels the 
cold of the freezing water on his hands, and when he has 
unhooked his fish and tossed it toward the stiff and rigid 
pile already caught, he cheerily gives his arms a thresh to 
quicken the warmth, and darts away with lengthening 
strides to obey the signal that another fish has struck. 
When the day is calm and without wind, one can get as 
much amusement out of this pastime as he ever can with 
his salmon rod and reel. The simplest kind of a tilt isa 
lath or narrow piece of board, with a hole bored through 
one end, through which a round stick is run with both ends 
resting onthe sides of the hole inthe ice. The line and 
bait are attached to the short end of the tilt, and when the 
fish is on his weight tips up the longer end and gives ti:e 
signal that he is caught. In our last we describedan im- 
proved tip-up invented by A. Mowry, of Putnam, Ct., 
which gives better play of line, besides hoisting a signal 
flag easily seen. Another contrivance is to plant supple 
saplings at the sides of the fishing holes, and when the fish 
is on he is detected either by the motion of the sapling or 
by its being bent low by dead weight. 

But neither of these methods compare with that of spear- 
ing fish in winter, but the latter requires so much skill and 
dexterity that it may be included with legitimate sports. 
A correspondent whose knowledge of backwoods devices 
seems unlimited, sends us a sketch from his own ex- 
perience of a primitive mode of spearing. He, with two 
friends, is fishing at a lake near Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 

He writes: 

We were arranging our tip-ups one forenoon, when C. 
said, ‘‘I wonder how the ‘Injun’ method would work here? 
Let’s try it.” We proceeded to the blacksmith shop and or- 
dered a three tined spear, which under C.’s direction was 
constructed so that the spear part was loosely fitted in the 
socket of the shaft, and also attached to the same by strong 
cord, giving about a foot or more of play to the tines when 
it was displaced. I did not see the object of this until he 
explained that if we struck « 30-pounder or so we would 
be more apt to hold him that by the simple strength of 
the staff. While the spear was being made, C. whittled out 
a decoy from the handle of a broomstick, which after being 
blacked, and loaded with lead, and with tin fins, eyes and 
tail attached, looked nota little like a small shiner. When 
tied with a string about a yard in length to a short stick, 
and the stick jerked up and down the minnow would play 
in the water beautifully. We then got a sugar hogshead, 
sawed out a hole on one side large enough for one of us to 
crawl in and out, rolled it on the ice a short distance from 
@ point in the lake where C. said the big fish cruised round, 
cut a hole in the ice about two-thirds the diameter of the 
cask, and turned over it our impromptu obscura. I crawled 
in, and placed my back to the hole, thus shutting out the 
light, and the effect was magical. Away down through the 
depth of the clear water, I could see the weeds and mosses, 
with here and there a shell or bright pebble on the bottom. 















by some authority equally well informed and trust-worthy. ; 








































FOREST AND STREAM. 


Placing a foot on each side of the hole with my spear in my 
right hand, I commenced playing my minnow for my first 
muscalonge. I don’t know how long I had been at work, it 
could not have been long after quiet was restored, when 
something came in view athwart the hole beneath me, and 
made a lazy nip at my moving bait. It looked so large, so 
monstrous, (full four inches across the head,) that I never 
once thought of my spear or my business, but sat with open 
mouth and staring eyes. Of course my bait stopped play- 
ing, and with a whirl and flash he was gone. ‘‘By jingo,” 
thought I, ‘‘that was a fish; just let him try that trick 
again,” and I commenced to twirl the decoy once more. It 
was certainly not more than two minutes before either the 
same fish or his brother shot athwart my vision. I drove 
the spear at him, but in my excitement only tore off a few 








tropical America, but has never been found further north 
than New York. It is figured on page 7% of De Kay’s 
Fishes of New York, as ‘‘ Rhombus longipinnis,” and it is 
quite closely allied to what is called the harvest fish, Poron- 
otus Teiacauthus, and ar common along our coast from 
New York to Penobscot Bay. ; 


Athletie Pastimes. . 


é Athletic Clubs will please mai 
week. 





= Secretaries of University and 
their reports not later than Monday in 





—The Billiard Tourney at Chicago, which has been in 
progress for the past week, terminated on the 22d instant, 
and the full score below shows who won and lost the games 
played :— 





































































large scales, and put one of my legs into the water up above | ; 

my knee, coming very near going in all over myself, and Naxe. ene Sh abies t BA 

my second prize was gone. I began to get mad, and pro- = i. | z = : 5/3 j 5 
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posed, should such another opportunity present itself, to be wee a ls s als ns |S &/é 

as cool as said water had felt about my pedal extremities. | Garnier.................. EY Ly Aeba od | 7] . 

I had not long to wait before in came a bouncer, into whose | Ubassy.................-. ag 1| 0 | et 8 | 1; 1/.6 

back just behind the head I put the three tines of that spear. o.D Pig fie Beet Bee at 

Then stooping close down I backed out of the hogshead Paes Ss ee | eid ; : ; | , 

dragging my prize after me. And he was a beauty, a sev- | Daly....-.------------++- po. 9 OP Shit Release 

enteen pounder, not an ounce less. I tried it again, and in | Joe Dion................. | 0 1.8) Oh @45° 1] a teas 
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fifteen minutes | had another. It was enough. WAM ONO Widtneeg 0 | 010! 0 { 0 gol: ails 

in each hand by the gills I dragged them to the village, and wae FO ae 

at the grocery they were weighed, and they brought the I obese me wes sit . ve he 1 

scales down to thirty-three pounds, and I think four ounces. } Snyder................... 0 | 0/ 0; 0| o| 0) o 0 
After that we made it « siness overa 7s » . a ——; 
After that we made it a business for several days. We mio 7 2, 2, 413 6] 
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Pte ans Bins 
—The last game of the Chicago Billiard Tournament 
came off on November 22d between Ubassy and Garnier, 


built a small movable house on the ice, in which we rigged 
up a small stove, had cushioned seats, and other things com- 
fortable, and the way we did slaughter those muscalonge 


was asin: a She ye 8 > we i i 3 . . * * 
Saacamarae ene seven xa i “ot "fahing aa a yan won Sy The NES ete ee es: | eee 
2€ 2 ake that style s z ars st rae 7. TT 
” a g 2eTS | was as follows:—Garnier, 400; Ubassy, 293. On the twenty 


followed us, and I heard after I left that the destruction 
was so great that the citizens had to interfere and put an 
end to the practice entirely. 

You will probably say that that was not a sportsmanlike 
way of taking a game fish, but I tell you it was exceedingly 
exciting, and a two or three pound fish brought out the 
science, for they came in and were gone like a streak of 
lightning, and one had to be especially quick to secure them. 
The big ones seemed too logy or lazy for a quick motion. 

J ACOBSTAFF* 


first inning, when the score stood 156 for Garnier and 134 
for Ubassy, the umpire, A Smith, decided there was no 
count for Ubassy, though a majority of the witnesses said 
it was a plain count. Ubassy was vexed, and threatened to 
end the game, but after a moment’s reflection decided to go 
on. Subsequently Ubassy claimed ‘‘no count” on Garnier, 
which the umpire allowed against the general opinion. 
Ubassy became so angry that he refused to shake hands 
with Garnier after the game. The largest runs were:— 







With a large bright fire blazing on the ice near | 
at hand, and the body glowing delightfully with vigorous | 
and not too violent exercise, it is exhilirating sport to ‘‘tend” | 


—There is another interested correspondent who wishes 

to add his experience in fly-fishing for black bass:— 
AuBANy, November 15th. 
Epitok Forrest AND STREAM:— 

I have fished in the Mohawk for a number of years, and 
have never yet been able to take a black bass with the 
fly. Ihave repeatedly taken them by trolling with a fly of 
my own manufacture, said fly having grey body, white 
wings and two small round porcelain buttons for eyes. I 
have tried time after time to get a rise fromacast, but never 
yet succeeded even when the bass were jumping all around 
after small white bugs, which swarm in myriads at certain 
times of the season. At such times chances for getting a 
mess of fish are rather slim. I think the black bass of the 
Mokawk is far more dainty than his brother of the lakes, 
and possesses more game qualities. He is not as black in 
color or as thick in body, but is certainly longer. I sup- 
pose being in swift water cause8 the difference. A few 
years ago while in New York making purchase of fishing 
tackle, I was presented with a blue fly by that finished 
fisherman, Andrew Clerk, which he was anxious I should 
try, as I had informed him I was not able to take a bass 
from casting; but I was no more successful with that fly 
than with my other. Next season I shall try the cast again 
and if successful will drop youaline. Ihave not among 
any of your many correspondents seen a word of the noble 
Mohawk, a river which is increasing every year in the num- 
ber and size of its black bass; we hear of their being caught 
of four and five pounds weight, although the largest that I 
have caught weighed two pounds and thirteen ounces. As 
a gencral thing a string of seven or eight will average ten 
to twelve pounds. 

As I have mentioned before, the Mohayx black bass is 
a dainty chap, and you must have a variety of bait for him. 
We use grasshoppers, crickets, small frogs, grubs, minnow-. 


firesh water crabs, as they are called, although they are 


shaped like lobsters, and above all the dobsell. I don’t 
know the scientific name for it, but if you do you can give 
it. They are obtained in the river under the stones, and 
are sold by the boys for from ‘three to five dollars a hun- 
dred according to supply and demand. I have caught bass 
on young bullheads about the size of my finger when I have 
been out of all other bait. W. K. 

—Spencer F. Baird Esq., of the United States Fish Com- 
mission, in a letter to the New York Zimes, acknowledges 
the receipt of some rare specimens of fish received from 
New York. Mr. Baird writes as follows:— 


These fish sent are respectively the Hphippus Gigas, or 
angel fish; the Balistes Capriscus, the trigger fish, and the 


| Pepritus Gardenii, or harvest fish; the first mentioned being 


the very large, broad, and silvery specimen; the second, the 
still larger, dark colored, rough scaled species, and the 
third, the smaller one, looking something like the young 
pompano. 

Very little is known of the habits of these fish or their 
distribution, the first mentioned, or angel fish, occurring 
over considerable extent of the American coast, and in the 
summer season very abundant on the coast of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. e trigger fish is very widely distrib- 
uted, occurring both in the Pacific and Atlantic, and very 
common in the Mediterranean Sea, though less frequently 
found on the American coast. 

The smallest species is a native of the Atlantic coast of 


Garnier, 68, 71, 31; Ubassy, 21, 33,42. The averages were: 
—Garnier, 9 31-41; Ubassy, 7 6-41. Garnier takes the first 
prize, Ubassy the second, C. Dion the third, Daly the 
fourth, J. Dion the fifth. 

—The Chess Tournament of the Brooklyn Club is rapidly 
approaching its termination. Thus far over a hundred 
games have been played, and the meetings on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays are largely attended by members. Up to 
November 24th the record of games won and lost stood as 
follows :— 
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. PIGEON SHOOTING. 

—Tiwre were three pigeon matches shot at Babylon, L. 
I., on Saturday, November 22. The day was most beautiful 
and the shooting excellent. The birds were of the usual 
kind. The first match for $100 a side, between Ira Paine 
and Mr. Deforest, 15 birds each, 21 yardsrise; Mr. Deforest 
shooting at 21 yards, Ira Paine at 25 yards. 

Paine—1, 0, 1, 0, 0, 1,1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 0, 0, 1—Killed, 10. 

Deforest—0, 1, 1, 1, 1, 0, 0, 1, 1, 1, 0, 1, 1, 0, O—Killed, 
9. 

The second match between Ryan and Deforest, 30 birds 
each, 21 yards for $500 a side. This match was a tie and 
they agreed to draw the stakes. Killed, 23. 

Ryan—1, 0, 1, 1, 0, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 0, 1, i, 1, A, 1, 
0; 1, 1, 0,.4, 1,45 1450; 0. : 

Deforest—1, 1, 1, 1. 1, 1, 0, 0, 1, 0, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 0,1, 
1, 1, 1, 0, 1, 0, 0, 1, 1, 1, 1. 

The third match between Mr. Livingston and Mr. Lamson 
for $25 a side, 25 birds each, 21 yards; Livingston shooting 
at 21 yards, Lamson at 22 yards. 

Livingston—1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1. 1, 0, 1, 
1, 1, 1—Killed, 20. re : 

Lamson—l1, 1, 0, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 0, 0, 1, 0, 0, 
0—Killed, 14. . . 
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zFOREST AND STREAM. 
—James Storey, of Sheffield, England, and W. E. Hard- a. Se B : 
ing, of this city, run to-day at Providence, R. L, ten miles . achting and oating. 


for $2,000. é 
—The New York Caledonian Club will hold an athletic HIGH WATER, FOR THE WEEE. 





meeting to-day at the New York Athletic Club grounds, DATE. | BOSTON. | YORK. | CHARL’S1'N 
One Hundred and Thirtieth street, Harlem. 3 h. m. h. m. h. m. 
ENGLISH BrILLIARDs.—When men can be found who, ao. = ey a a3 | 3 0 3 : 
like Cook, not only in a match play for, but make such | Nov. 29...... . 2 348 «| 3 3 
marvelous strokes, what may not happen in the billiard | Nov. 30............. | 7 59 ‘2 | .& 
world in the next ten years? It was not uncommon to — a canny sag ses : = | : < i 5 49 
hear it-said that we should never see anyone like Roberts; | Dec. 3........°7.7" | 10 41 | 725 6 41 


and we recollect a marker, an old man, at a room in Ox- 
ford street, who used to maintain the opinion single-handed | Eprror Forest anp STREAM:— 
against the jeers of almost everyone who frequented them, Isend you an account of the Beverly Yacht Club for the 


Dsawe Glee Sitkennes caked . wg a season. The club is formed for such yachts as are too small 
man seems truly to have had the gift of prophecy. and we | t0 be admittted to the Eastern Yacht Club, namely, those of 


wonder what the old habitués of the room in question say to | thirty feet or undcr, on the water line, and at the end of its 
the present handicap which takes place at the Guildhall | second year numbers over 100 members and about fifty 
see on a 8th a next month, where ‘Aree men ure | yachts. The yachts are divided into three classes accord. 
1andicapped to give Roberts 120 points in a game of only | ing to their size. There are five regular regattas each year, 
oe eat Pca an oon play oa Sr WW. ae sche whine prizes are given to the winning seus with chub al- 
more start level with him?—Land and Water. . 
un ‘ Serena lowances in each class. There is also in each class a cham- 
ee ae ary = oe “esta M P ae * pion pennant which is taken by the first boat without allow- 
Hewes Pa Ne . po 1 pi Bacay tet - » “NeW | ance, and held till the next regatta, finally becoming the 
Watieenntiies poe woe : , : os “ peas e anaes of property of the yacht winning it the greatest number of imes. 
Se ¥ oe re ee ee eee following races the yachts are set down in the order 
of the inclosure of a half-mile track and opposite the judges’ off the actual tne: 
er ae oe Pe deh ene oe ee posts and First regatta, June 23, at Beverly.—There was a good 
Pes an eee Sean eae neer te eee southeast breeze. The ist and 2d classes sailed over a nine 
Princeton having won the toss, chose the extreme end of mile course, and the 3d class a six mile course. 1st Class 
+ > set ” “ec ”: sc, . g ° sg ° 
” sen: ae wee Sat ek 4 ee eee a Firefly, Fanchon, Arrow, Surf. The Firefly took prize and 
is first kicked and opens a game. The contest was a spirit- pennant. 2d Class. Peri, Water Lilly, Curlew. Peri took 
. » 2 ss. , y; ; 
ed one for about forty minutes, when the ball became cut, prize and pennant. 3d Class. Nora, Bessie, Bluebell, Frolic. 
and a delay of twenty-five minutes was necessitated, in Nora took prize and pennant. 
order to procure another ball from the city. This interval Second Regatta, July 12th, at South Boston. There was 
was not without its benefit to the visitors. Yale had a style a light breeze from the southeast. Course for 1st and 2d 
of “butting” against a man when in pursuit of the ball, | classes was eight miles; 3d class, six miles, 1st Class. Fire- 
and at first, our rustics (?) were unable to cope advantage- fly, White Wing. 2d Class. Peri, Avon. 8d Class. Frolic, 
° : ° wv? , 4 7? % r 
ously against it, but our men proved themselves apt pupils, Norz, Bessie, Virginia, Pink, Merlin. Firefly, Peri, and 
and when play was resumed, the orange waved triumphant | pink took the prizes. Firefly, Peri and Frolic the pen- 
over many a wearer of the blue, who had ‘‘gone to grass.” nants 4 
The strength of our play was in keeping the ball in the | ‘Third Regatta, July 28th, at Nahaut. 1st Class was di- 
ane ag field, while Yale worked vigorously on the | vided into two divisions, sloops and cat-rigs, Two prizes 
ane ne mnanee ia Witeh our, boye batted and fol- | were offered in each division, as well as in the third and 
lowed up the ball, was the secret of their signal SUCCESS. | second classes, conditionally that over two boats should 
The first goal was contested for an hour and twenty minutes, start in each division. Sloops, Waif, Fanchon, Surf. 1st 
when Beach kicked the ball over the goal and Princeton Class cat-rigs, Firefly, Lady Clara. 2d Class. Peri, Maud 
. ; : . os ’ , ¥ 
had started the ball of victory rolling. Curlew, Water Lilly, Avon. 38d Class. Tulip, Pink, Frolic, 
This termination of the first goal seemed to take all the Nora, Bessie. Waif, Firefly, Peri and Pink took first 
“vim” out of the wearers of the blue. Our boys at first prizes. Fanchon, Maud, Tulip, took second prizes. Fire- 
acting rather on the defensive, and saving their wind, enter- fly and Peri took the pennants for the third time, and con- 
ed upon the second contest with renewed zeal and vigor. sequently keep them. Tulip took 8d class pennant. 


In twenty-five minutes the ball again was sent through the August 2d, the club started in company with the Dor- 
goal by Beach, with the representatives of Princeton in high | chester Yacht Clab on the annual cruise. The following 
spirits. yachts assembled at Hull: Firefly, Fanchon, Ruby, Surf and 


The third goal was won in ten minutes, the ball being | Fairy, of the Beverly club. Veritas, Jessie, Cruiser, Kel- 
forced home from the start, while Yale seemed utterly pic, and Dolly Varden, of the Dorchester Yacht Club. 
powerless to prevent their defeat. Elder is accorded the | From Hull the fleet proceeded to Cut river, Plymouth, 
credit of kicking the ball home. Barnstable, Provincetown, and hence to Marblehead, and 

The fourth goal was commenced, but this time the game dispersed onthe 7th. 
had to be called at five o’clock, to allow our men to reach Fourth Regatta, August 11th, at Swamscott.—Good easter- 
the 5:20 train for New York. ly breeze. 1st Class. Firefly, Ariel, Surf. 2d Class. Peri, 

The best of feelings prevailed between the contestants, | Thetis, Water Lilly, and Hebe. 3d Classs. Tulip, Frolic, 
and we cannot speak too highly of the courteous and gen- | Nora, Bessie, Pink, Sadie. Firefly, Peri, and Tulip took 
tlemanly treatment received at the hands of those whom we | the prizes. Tulip also took the 3d class pennant . 
visited. We sincerely hope that other institutions, seeing Fifth Regatta, August 30th, at Beverly. This regatta 
our spirit of brotherhood, may follow in our footsteps, and | was open to all yachts of thirty feet or under, the yachts 
that each College may form a potent and enduring link in | were divided and prizes were offered as in the third 
the chain of fraternal affection and generous rivalry. regatta. 1st Class. Sloops, Fanchon, Waif, Surf, Arrow, 

The players were:— Nellie J. ist Class. Cat-rigs Firefly, Ariel. 2d Class. 

Yale—Deming and Peters, Post Graduates; Halsted, | Lizzie, Peri, Curlew, Water Lily, Hebe, Petrel, and 
Stokes, Waterman, Humphrey, Scudder, Bushnell, Sher- | Columbia. 3d Class. Tulip, Bessie, Frolic, Rose, and Pink. 
man, Bristol, Melick, Robbins, Porter, Guern, Dunning, | The Nellie J and Lizzie belong to the Lynn, Y. C., the 
and Henderson, of 74; McBirney, Avery, Grinnell, an | Columbia to the South Boston, Y. C., the Rose to no Club, 
Hotchkiss, of ’75. and the rest to the Beverly Club. Fanchon, Firefly, Lizzie 

Princeton—Marten and Chambers, Theological Seminary; | and Tulip took first prizes; Waif, Peri and Bessie took 
Beach, Bittenbender, Dershimer, R. Boyd, Huston, Van | second prizes; and Tulip took third class pennant for the 
Deventer, Cowart, Cooke, and Whittlesay, of '74; Biddle, | year. 

Elder, Moffat, Lionberger, Hutchinson, and Rodgers, of Sixth Regatta, September 6th, at Beverly.—For cups pre- 
75; Dennie, Woods and Sheets, of ’76. sented by William Sohier, Esq.—1st Class. Fanchon, Surf, 
Umpires—Mr. Kelly for Yale, Mr. Peckett for Princeton. | Firefly, and Ariel. 2d Class. Tulip and Hebe. 3d Class. 


Referee—Mr. Harvey of Princeton. Pink and Bessie. 
The Surf, Tulip, and Pink took the prizes. Several 


yachts tried to go round from Swampscott, but were be- 
calmed, and arrived too late to start. 

The officers of the club are as follows:—Commodore, 
Edward Burgess; Vice Commodore, Wm. C. Loving; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, Wm. F. Whitney; Measurer, W. W. 
Lewis; Regatta Committee, Walter Burgess, N. H. Gibbs, 
H. W. Lamb, C. H. Williams, Wm. F. Whitney. 

One of the boats belonging to the club, the Firefly, has 
made a better record, as far as the number of prizes goes, 
than any other yacht in the country. She was built last 
spring by Pierce, of South Boston, for Commodore Bur- 
gess. Her dimensions ate:—Length on water line, 21 feet 


CHAMPION. 

—An interesting series of quoit matches took place at 
Cleaver’s ‘‘Light House” grounds, Brooklyn, November 
20th, the occasion being the last match of the season in 
Brooklyn, and the return match of the series between 
Brown and Mitchelson, the first of which was won by 
Brown the previous week. The opening play of the after- 
noon was a scrub match between Messrs. Hudson and Peck 
on the one side, and Miller and Woods on the other, the 
latter winning by creditable up-hill play by a. score of 
twenty-one to nineteen. The match between Brown and 
Mitchelson followed, with the appended result :— 


Doubles Total é 
Players. Scored. Singles, Blanks. Points. | 6 inches; beam, 10 feet; draught, 1 foot 10 inches. She 
a. i 5 > * = sailed last season in six regattas of the Beverly Yacht Club, 


taking five first prizes and the champion pennant; in four 
.regattas of the Dorchester Yacht Club, taking three first 
and one second prizes, besides the champion cup; and in 
Doukles Total | One regatta of the Lynn Yacht Club, taking the first prize, 
Scored. Singles. — Blanks. Points. | making in all eleven first and one second prizes in eleven 


Markers—Messrs. Hudson and Rollin. 


This was suppiemented by a test match between young 
Brown and the veteran Staylor, which resulted as follows: 


Meee Fc60) ivi soe 4 18 12 21 
DOB ii Gb iis 65 Sein ede 5 7 17 17 | Traces. 
Markers—Messrs. Miller and Hudson, __.The Peri was built last spring by Hereshoff for Mr. 8. 
Oe ee eee Burgess, is cat-rigged, measures 18 feet on the water line, 


—Estimate a toper as you do a reindeer: Take him by 8 feet 3 inches beam, 1 foot 6 inches draught, and has taken 
his horns, ; the champion pennant, four first prizes and one second 









prize from the Beverly Yacht Club in five races; also taking 
the champion cup, three first prizes and one second from 
the Dorchester Yacht Club in five races. . 

The Tulip was built in the spring of 1872 by Hereshoff 
for Mr. 8S. Burgess, was sold this spring, and was repur- 
chased by Mr. Walter Burgess about the middle of July, 
after which she won three first prizes and the champion 
pennant, and one second prize from the Beverly Yacht 
Club in four races, and one first prize trom the Dorchester 
Yacht Club in the only race she entered. 

The Waif was built last spring by Mayberry, of Quincy, 
for E. W. Codman, Esq., and though she was designed for 
comfort rather than racing, she took a prize in every race 
she entered. She is sloop-rigged and measures 28 feet 3 
inches on the water line, 11 feet 10 inches beam, and 2 feet 
5 inches in draught. All these boats are centre-board 
yachts. A MEMBER. 

—Our article on American Oarsmen 1s. English, which 
appeared in these columns two weeks ago, seems to have 
attracted a good deal of attention. -We publish from 
the London F%eld another view of the matter, and let it past 
without commeut merely saying: Will you have the kind- 
ness to exert yourselves 1 little, in fact just sufficient to 
give us a trial over here for once, with a good four-oared 
crew? for it will have to be first-class to win: 


‘The decision of the Henley Committee to row all four- 
oared races without coxswains has not given general satis- 
faction, as it is felt that it is handicapping severely rowing 
clubs situate in places like Dublin, where it is not possible 
to get any coaching from the bank, and where men are 
obliged to rely for nea .y all their good coaching on the 
mentor in the stern. 

The crews that have appeared from time to time on 
English waters from America, to whom we owe the intro- 
duction of coxswainless fours, were chiefly remarkable for 
every fault of form that, in addition to annoying every true 
connoisseur’s eye, prevent men from exercising their full 
strength to the advantage of their boat’s speed. We may 
fairly lay the account of this general want of form ina 
great degree to the too general use of coxswainless fours on 
the other side of the Atlantic; and it is to be hoped that 
our form may not suffer in coming years from the same 
cause. 

University men, however, are not likely to let themselves 
be behind the age in any point connected with rowing, and 
will spare no pains to prevent any new legislation with re- 
gard to racing having a prejudicial effect upon either their 
form or their speed.’ 


Epucatine YACHTSMEN.—In Hunt’s list there are given 
the names of between two and three thousand yachts, vary- 
ing from the stately 300-ton schooner of the Solent down to 
the little 5-ton cutter of the Thames and Mersey. Every 
one of these is called a yacht. Surely the Board of Trade 
does not imagine that the masters of all these are ever 
likely to pass such an examination as they put forward, or 
to teach these men how to handle a yacht in the fine weather 
of summer? Why, any one of these men knows better how 
to sail his little vessel—how to deal with her under any cir- 
cumstances in which bad weather or other causes are ever 
likely to —_ her—than any half-dozen sea-going captains 
you could find. These latter have to hand over their ship 
to the pilot directly they come near the coast; whilst the 
yacht captains who are to be instructed know every nook 
and corner of the coast, every buoy, beacon, and set of the 
tide, as well as they know their own names, and nineteen 
out of twenty yachts never go out of sight of some one or 
other of these marks. As far as the larger yachts are con- 
cerned, some of which do go to foreign waters, let the 
Board of Trade take care of the owners of these, if it thinks 
they are such fools as not to be able to take care of them- 
selves. I presume no owner would go a distant voyage in 
his yacht without being thoroughly satisfied of the com- 
petency of his captain; I believe self-preservation to be a 
more powerful motive than any Government regulation. It 
must not be forgotten that yachtsmen go in their yachts 
themselves. A well-appointed yacht, large or small, has 
guarantees of safety traveling ships could not have. A 
yacht does not overload, and most yacht-owners consult 
their barometer and avoid going out in present or prospec- 
tive bad weather, from considerations of comfort to them- 
selves and others they may have on board. Every yacht 
carries the owner himself, often his family, all he holds 
dear in the world.—London Field. 


—The College Argus, Middletown, Ct., says+— 

The Wesleyan navy is pawns a, as will bescen when: 
we say that the boat-house (which, by the way, is raised 
five feet from its old position) contains nine shell-boats. 
owned in college, as follows: University practice boat, 
just bought from Yale ’74, six months old, fitted with slid- 
ing seats and English oars; ’76, shell, bought from the uni- 
versity; ’75, shell; ’77, shell, bought from Yale ’75; 76, 
gig; double scull, owned by Blake and Holcomb, ’76; three: 
single sculls, owned respectively by Stow, °75, Heermans, 
75, and Andrus, ’77. The rents charged for use of the 
boat-house to persons in college will be: For six-oared 
boats, $15 per year: four oars, $8; and pair oars, $6. 
Closets extra. ic 





—The rowing season is car. ; 
ir - 


—The better part of a potatoe is the melior. 
or oe 


—Theatres are honest concerns. They never have short 
weights. 


Oo 
—A Scotchman is ambitious of ganging hame; acriminal 
of hanging game. P 


———» 
—We offer.a line of the finest fishing rods to subscribers 
to Forest AND StrREAM. See supplement, with this issue. 


a ep oe 
—Boys’ single and double barrel guns can be had by sub 
scribing to Forest aND Stream. See supplement with 


this issue. 
ore i 
—Every subscriber to ForEst anp SrReAM may, in the 
choice of prizes, have a. pair. of beautiful engravings, 
10x14, entitled ‘‘Hunting” and “Fishing.” (a ee 




















FOREST AND STREAM. 





make-up being unusually effective. 
troduced Mr. John Clarke in two of his best songs. 



















At and Brama, ™ 


HE Academy of Music on Saturday last presented a 
scene of excitement that has had no equal in the way 
of a magnificent audience and genuine enthusiasm since 
the.days of La Grange. The occasion was the presentation 
of Meyerbeer’s grand opera of ‘“‘Les Huguenots.” Many 
things combined for the creation of a genuine sensation. 
The difficulty of bringing together the numbers of first 
rate artists that are demanded is almost an insuperable diffi- 
culty; this was very satisfactorily overcome on Saturday. 
There is also a sort of religious influence in the air, called 
forth by the recent meeting in this city of the Christian Alli- 
ance, the revival of the pilgrimages to the shrines in 
France, the quarrels in Germany and Italy regarding eccle- 
siastical interference with the civil authorities, and in our 
own country those elements of serious thought that affect 
almost every one, found some food for illustrative senti- 
ments in the story of the Huguenots, and the refined 
circles of fashion had a new kind of stimulus added to 
the charms of the grandest music. 
The ladies crowded the parquette and the boxes, decked 





























that promise great success. 


select. 
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CrncInNATI, November 22, 1878. 
ROBINSON’S OPERA HOUSE. . 


and Tuesday, 


and ‘‘Sinbad.” 
‘‘Dundreary.” 
WOOD’S THEATRE. 


A vocal interlude in- 


—Mrs. Maria Jourdan Westmoreland gave a reading on 
Saturday last at the theatre of the Union League Club, en- 
titled ‘‘Social Myths:” She has intellectual ability, a fine 
personal appearance, and that ease and grace of manner 
The audience was large and 


—The Lydia Thompson Burlesque Troupe have been 
drawing fine house all this week. They gave on Monday 
“Sinbad;” Wednesday, ‘Blue Beard;” 
Thursday and Saturday, ‘‘Kenilworth;” Friday, ‘“‘Aladdin” 
Monday, November 24, E. A. Sothern as 


—Lawrence Barrett has been meeting with much better 
success this week. He appeared on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday in ‘‘Julius Cesar.” The rest of 
the week he gave to fine houses ‘‘Rosedale.” Monday, No- 





























































out in the grave but fascinating colors of the fall styles. 


there was nothing ‘‘loud” or harsh to mar the general 
effect, while the waving ostrich plumes gave queenly grace 
and lightness that was unusually delicate and attractive. 

As the opera proceeded the pleasure of the audience was 
first evinced by flashing eyes; then white gloved and tiny 
hands dared to affect the motions of applause. The noise 
of approval was of course a myth, but the softly expressed 
encouragement evidently cheered .on the Italians and grad- 
ually added fire to their semi-tropical temperaments, until 
they began to swell and grow animated, and at last, in the 
temporary triumphs of the moment, they became in feel- 
ing and spirit the realization of the characters they had 
assumed. 

On Nilsson the trembling atmosphere worked wonders. 
The lassitude and indifference that have characterized so 
many of her later performances entirely disappeared, and 
she rose toa pitch of grandeur that partook of the days 
when she earned her first triumphs. 

The action and reaction on the musicians and the audi- 
ence was to us more fascinating than even the musical har- 
monies. It is a great thing to see the charming women of 
our best society gradually breaking away from the stiff 
conventionalities of fashion and ignorance, if you please, 
of their just rights, and abandoning themselves for the 
moment to the enjoyment of intellectual pleasure. In this 
excellent work the heavenly strains of the Huguenots were 
an unusual success. By the time the second act was end- 
ed'the tongues of the ladies broke loose, and their pent up 
feelings either had to find verbal expression or end in epi- 
lepsy. They preferred to talk and keep their senses rather 
than be unconscious and spoil their complexions, so, without 
waiting for introductions or any ceremonies whatever, they 
became universal, and gave expression to their euthusiastic 
admiration by rapturous exclamations of “divine,” ‘‘charm- 
ing,” ‘‘wonderful,” ‘‘heavenly.” 

Then came the spontaneous proposition that the success- 
ful artists should come before the curtain; and such plaud- 
its, such patting of kid gloves, such smiles of approval, 
such delicately flushed faces, and such glorious abandon 
that some of the really earnest beauties exhibited, were 
enough to place the grand opera ahead of all other dra- 
matic institutions, and make last Saturday’s matinée an 
event that will be memorable until something more excit- 
ing displaces it from recollection. 

It would be invidious on this occasion to maxe compari- 
sons, a general enthusiasm prevailing that seemed to unite 
Nilsson, Maresi, Cary, Campanini, Maurel, Del Puente, 

“and Nanneti into a unity of representation. Minor faults 
for the moment disappeared in the general perfection, and 
when the several artists were, between the acts, called be- 
fore thé curtain, each had an ovation; but Nilsson, it must 
be said, was, in the matter of answering a complimentary 
call, more charming than usual. Strange as it may appear, 
one half of this great triumph arose from the fact that the 
audience ceased to be cold aad formal, and spontaneously 
agreed to be pleased. In all audiences not English or 
American this state of mind always makes the opera a ne- 
cessity, not a fashion. 

—The Maretzek Opera Company has gone to pieces. The 
season has been most unpropitious, and because the man- 
ager was under the necessity of reducing the salaries of 
Mme. Lucca and Mme. Murska they refused tosing. One 
or two important performances will not take place, and the 
money for tickets sold will’be refunded. 

—The ‘‘Wicked World,” at the Union Square Theatre, 
is a decided success. 

—On Saturday ‘‘The Liar” was brought out at Wallack’s. 
The name is the most offensive for a play that could possi- 
bly be used. The performance was greeted by a fashion- 
able and crowded house. The management promises a 
succession of novelties. 

* —Ii is promised that the new Fifth Avenue Theatre will 
be opened on the evening of December 8d, with an open- 
ing address from the pen of Olliver Wendell Holmes. 

On Friday, the 21st inst., occurred the Griffith benefit at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music, Mr. Griffith, a gentleman 
well known in social circles, having adopted the theatrical 
profession. The plays of the evening were Victor Hugo’s 

edy of ‘‘Ruy Blas,” and. the farce of ‘A Kiss in the 
Dark.” Inthe latter piece Mr. Ed. Lamb convulsed the 


audience with his inimitable personation of Pettibone, his 













There was something massive in the prevailing tone, for 


sius. W. L. 





Glew Publications. 


— 


[Publications sent to this office, treating upon subjects that come within 
the scope of the paper, will receive special attention. The receipt of all 
books delivered at our Editorial Rooms will be promptly acknowledged 
in the next issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising 

Prices of books inserted when 


us of any omission in this reevect. 
desired.| 


BOOKS. 


—— 


THE CuaracTer or Sr. Paut. By J. 8S. Howson, D. 
D.; 12 mo. 314 pp. New York: Dodd & Mead. y 


This is a work of a religious character, and as such will find many 
readers. First to recommend it to the religious community is the subject 
matter of the work. If any man at the present day is capable of giving 
an instructive, readable work upon the character of the great Apostle, 
that man is the Dean Hawson. Eminently fitted for his pleasing task, 
he brings an earnest, devout heart to the work before him. Tte deep 
Christian faith, added to the thorough scholarship of the author, will not 
fail to lead the “blind by a way they kuow not.’’ All Christian men can- 
not fail to be impressed with the purity and kindly leadings of this emi- 
nently good book. The themes spoken of in this work are St. Paul as 
living a Christian life in the world, and being not an anchorite, or acetic, 
sour professor of a dead gospel. He speaks of his tact and presence of 
mind, as two remarkable eharacteristics of the Apostle’s success among 
hisfellow men. Again, he notices with much plainness his tenderness 
and sympathetic heart, helping so many around him to bear with humil- 
ity the burdens of life. Then of his great conscientiousness, his high- 
toned integrity, his thanksgiving, his prayerful spirit, his Christian cour- 
age, daring ‘‘to do all things for Christ,” and lastly, his perseverance 
in his Divine Master’s service, even to the close of his life, makes this 
work deeply interesting to every Christian who would improve his own 
spiritual condition. Wecan only say of this work, it commends itself to 
every reader by its truthfulness and practical power. 


By Edwin Lank- 
12mo., 


Hair Hours with THE MICROSCOPE. 
ester, M.D., F.R.S. Illustrated by 250 drawings from Nature. 
cloth, $1.25. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A complete manual of a very large collection of objects for the micro- 
scope. The story is told in a clear and conversational and practical talk 
with the young amateur. This work is very plain and easily to be un- 
derstood. The subject of microscopic examination of minute objects, 
both in-doors and out-doors, in the fleld, and by the side of the streamlet 
has given us, personally, much real knowledge, valuable as a reference 
in after times, and always amusing. Speaking from practical experience 
with the microscope, we pronounce this ‘Half hour’s talk” as an indis- 
pensable accompaniment to every one who would “look from nature 
up to nature’s God.” 


Tue MopERN BABES rN THE Woops. By H. Perry Smith 
and E.R. Wallace. Illustrated. Columbian Book Company: Hart- 
ford, and Watson Gill, Syracuse. 

We perfectly agree with some other old-fashioned eritic, that the title 
of this book is a singularly unfortunate one, for it designates in no man- 
ner whatsoever the character of the contents or the object of the work, 
which is in reality the most complete guide to the Adirondacks, by long 
odds, that has ever been published. It gives the minutest details of 
routes, distances, localities, shooting grounds, hotels, expenses, and in 
other respects ‘‘does” the wilderness so thoroughly and intelligibly, that 
we see no need of any ambitious person attempting anything more com- 
prehensive or complete, until time has wrought such changes as to render 
a revised edition necessary. We speak in this matter from a large per- 
sonal knowledge of the Adirondack region, and, as in all other matters 
which concern the interest and comfort of sportsmen, are very much in 
earnest, The book isa fit companion for ‘‘Hallock’s Fishing Tourist,” 
and resembles it in the care and accuracy of its preparation. “‘Babes in the 
Woods,” indeed! Why, this book is intended for sturdy, full grown 
men. It is published only by subscription, and can be obtained as above 
or by personal application to E. R. Wallace, the author, at Syracuse. 
Price $2.50. : 

Screncs or Heats; November No. 
Wells. 

“Sickly Country Girls,” is the heading of an article by Elizabeth Dud- 
ley. She not only talks like a “book” upon this subject of the future 
development of the healthy mothers of our Republic, but understands 
the whole theory of what constitutes delicate girls, of whom so much is 
written and spoken, but who are very seldom seen. Our lady friends 
should read carefully this healthy articlein Wells’ Monthly, and after 
reading endeavor to make themeelves felt in the world by acting up to 
its wise suggestions. How many of our weak and sickly girls like those 
pictured in the above article will lay aside the silken robe, rise early in 
the morning, and by way of a.change help manima to do the accustomed 
duties of the family? We fear very few, if any, will feel the necessity 
for such a beneficial change. The contents of the number before us are 
as usual varied and instructive. Disease and its treatment, piano pum 
meling and many other timely topics make up the sum total of this valu- 
able vade mecum. 


Epmunp Dawn; Or Ever Forgive. By Ravenswood. G. 

W. Carleton & Co. Publishers. New York: 1878. 3 

This is a most fascinating book of home life, some of the scenes laid in 
New York,and written in a plain and easy style. The reader is carried in one 
portiou of the book to Washington in times before the war, where one of 
the heroes enters political life, and incidents in the old regime of fifteen 
years ago are cleverly handled. The motto “Ever Forgive” is the leading 
action in the book, and the denouement shows both ingenuity and fa- 
miliarity in romance writing. Here and there there is something of sad- 
It is an interesting book, and no doubt will be received with favor. 


New York: §. R. 


vember 24, Furbish’s Fifth Avenue Company. Manager 
Macruley, of Wood’s, played Brutus to Mr. Barrett’s Cas- 
























Tue Dzap Sr, And other Stories. By Edward Garett, 
author of “Occupations of a Retired Life.” New York: Dodd & 
Mead, pp. 444. 

Why such a singular title should bs selected by our author for this 
work we cannotconceive. We fail to see its appropriateness. But then 
we do not pretend to know everything. Suffice it to say the author has, 
notwi the name, given us a half dozen very readable, improv- 
ing stories of the higher class of fiction. These- stories are decidedly 
good, and should have a place in every Sunday-school library. This will 
do good, encourage the practice of many virtues that have been fora 
long time barren of good. We expected much from the perusal of this 
work; we are not disappointed; this popular book will have a large sale. 


Tue PorticaL Works or EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 

Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. : 

Every lover of grateful, flowing, polished verse; every one who loves 
poetry, will welcome, as a valuable and elegant addition to our American 
peetical works, this new contestant for public favor. Beautiful as it 
comes to us fromthe publishers, in outer embelJishment, it is one of the 
few books of poetry in which we are not afraid to look within. Some of 
these pieces have appeared before the public, and were then favorably 
received. Our many readers will recollect the “Blameless Prince’ and 
“Alice of Monmouth” as among their old friends. Well, here they ap 
pear again, with many other shorter poems. Very familiar with most of 
the current every day topics of the out-door world, he gilds as with a 
fire of light every subject upon which he treats. We can recommend 


aoe poems as a fitting, chaste and elegant present for the coming hol- 
ays. 


Tue Story or Gortue’sLirz. By George Henry Lewis. 

With portrait; 1 vol.,16mo. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

As a biography we have never seen it excelled. In style it is unexcep- 
tionably the best ever published of this world-renowned poet. Complete 
as & whole, the necessary omissions have not lessened the value of the 
same. We can conscientiously recommend to all desirous of reading the 
life of the great German poet (and who does not wish to follow him 
through his works) to buy this one. Itis by far the best in print. There 
is a remarkable vein of candor and truthful speaking pervading this work 
that at once gives one the idea that he who speaks of Goethe asa great 
poet, esteems him no less as a great and good man. We think Mr. 
Lewis, by his treatment of what might in some instances be called imper- 
fections in his character or conduct,shows only amiable weaknesses. He is 
quite severe, however, upon some of his theories, viz.: See his tilt against 
the Newtonian Theory of Light. Did we not know we were turning the 
leaves of an eventful life-history, we should think we were revelling in 
some charming romance. How truly is his first love affair sketched—the 
boy-lover of fifteen years—although its ending was not such as he would 
have had it, was nevertheless disciplinary of good. Gretchen is also the 
Gretchen of his early love, and much as he thought he loved her, he soon 
found solace in the affections of another maid. 


ELEMENTS OF PuysicaL MANIPULATIONS. By E. C. Pick- 
ering, Thayer Professor in Physics in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. New York: Hurd & Houghton, Riverside press. 


The preface to this work truly states ‘The object of all Physical In- 
vestigation as to determine the object of certain natural forces, such as 
gravity, cohesion, heat, light, and electricity... The work proceeds to 
elaborate by quite a number of experiments, interesting and familiar, the 
necessity of a work of this kind being almost a sine gua non. The whole 
course of experiments here presented by the Professor can be carried 
out at a comparatively small expense in any of our colleges, and a large 
amount of information given and received. Having carefully read this 
work, and having some previous knowledge of the subjects treated in . 
the work, we pronounce the same, if carefully studied, just the book the 
student is in pursuit of.. One that will give him not only a concise theo- 
retical text, but a thorough understanding of the principles of all the 
science named within. The rules whereby one is to perfect himself,by the 
right modes and investigations in all the sciences, are clearly, concisely, 
and practically given in a manner so plain, that he who studies can learn 
and learn well what is herein written. We thank the author for placing 
before us the four years of hard study, and the publisher for the substan- 
tial style of the ‘‘Physical Manipulations. 


Wuat Can Sue Do? By Rev. E. P. Roe. Author of 
“Bamen Burned Away,”’ Play and Profit In My Garden.” New York: 
Dodd & Mead; pp. 509. 

Every one who has read “Bamen’s Burned Away’ will with pleasure 
turn to the perusal of ‘‘What Can She Do?” expecting something very 
interesting and exciting. We think, however, they will not find this 
work quite up to the literary or graphic standard of Mr. Roe’s first book. 
This work has by no means the artistic or literary merit of ““Bamen 
Burned Away.’ Still, we cannot in justice call it commonplace. We 
have, after a careful reading, come to the conclusion that, although it at- 
tempts to solve in a satisfactory manner one of the gravest problems of 
our American social life, it fails in the attempt. A slight analysis of the 
book give us a millionaire of to-day, surrounded with all that gold in 
profusion can give to him, high in social position on account of his 
wealth; to-morrow bankrupt, fallen from his high estate. False educa- 
tion has made his danghters fit companions only for men of great wealth. 
In his present state of absolute bankruptcy, for what situation are his 
daughters fitted? For the wives of poor men, honest, noble-souled, in- 
dustrious men, whom they in the days of their affluence shunned? Cer- 
tainly not, for such sensible men would not seek them now. No wonder 
that their elegant Dundreary suitors drop off one by one; no wonder 
that Tom Fleming, the exquisite, after a profound strain through his eye- » 
glass at the “old man,” should ignore him altogether and pass him on 
the other side. ‘‘O no,’ says he, “‘it will not do for a man of my expen- 
sive tastes to marry with a poor girl.”” So what shall our girls do? We 
refer them to Mr. Roe’s book for the solution, a work although not up to 
the standard we expected from the author, is a good story, taken as a 
whole, and its readers can get good from a perusal of the same. 

a 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


——~——— 


Tratty’s WEDDING Tour AND Srory Boor. By Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps. Illustrated. 12mo. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. 


Historic FrzLDs AND MANsIons oF MrppLEsEex. By §. A. 
Drake. Ilustrated with heliotypes and wood cuts. 8vo. An elegant 
and valuable work. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


Tue Lanpor Moas. The results of travels and researches 
on the east side of the Dead Sea and Jordan. By H. B. Nostram, M. 
A., L.L.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Porter & Coates of Philadelphia make the following an- 
nouncements: 
Bec’s Bep-trmme. By Mrs. C. C. Hallowell. 12mo. 


Tue Herozs or THE SzveN Hruus. By the author of the 
“Kings of the Seven Hills.” 12mo. 

Tue Youne Artist. A series of copies of outlines of 
water color painting. In three parts. 








—TuE evenings are now coming, and the ni 
goad ges napa Sem Penni Arad th eb aog 
Say Caen, eas SO ENE OO TUSKGS of Soveiy ve cents, by West & 
letpros ite meritorious character deserves the widest circulation.”— 
Banner of Light. 

pt 

—Did you ever sees fish as big as the one that got 

with your hook? Monster, wasn’t he? 











Hotels. 
St. John’s Hotel, 


PALATKA, E. FLA., 


P. & H. PETERMANN, Proprietors. 


This well-known resort for Winter has been pe 
arnished throughout, combining first-class table wit 
every convenience and comfort to guests. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


—CORNER OF— 
Fulton, Water and Pearl Sts., 


.L. TRUMAN, | NEW YORE. 


G. L. Peasopy, } 


Mansion House, 


BUFFALO. 
F. EZ. HODGES, PROPRIETOR. 


BUTTERFIELD HOUSE, 
OSCAR L. STONE & CO., Proprietors. 


ROSSIN HOUSH, 


Toronto, Canada. 
SHEARS & SON, Proprietors. 


Proprietors. 


This house is a favorite resort for Gentlemen Sports- 
men, from all parts of the United States and Canada. 
A 





Sportsmen's Goods. 
BROOKLYN CUN EMPORIUM 


E. H. MADISON! 


DEALER IN 
Guns and Gunning Material, 
564 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Sporting Goods 


Bowes, SOLD, “EXCHANGED, AND 
ON HIRE Special attention paid to Fine Guns 
and Breach-Loaders, &c. Repairing of every descrip- 
tion a specialty. 

ee sent everywhere by express, 
c.0 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
DEALERS. ‘IN SKATES 


AND SKATE STRAPS, 


Are Agents for the United States, for 


Forbe’ S Patent ACME Club Skates, 





marked 








The only reliable and really SEL¥F-FasTENING SKATE 
ever invented. 


Agents also, for Winslow’s Wood Top and Laprzs’ 
SKarEs, Barney & Berry’s Club and Rink Skates. 


Best quality Patent Buckle Straps for Skates. 


178 Washington Street. 


AVILUDE. TOTEM. SNAP, 


West & Lee, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Natural History Series of 


GAMES, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OP 


CHIVALRIE, 


Worcester, Mass. 








pre noch-Load ing Do, be 






GUNS 


OF ALL THE BEST MAKERS, 


Fishing Tackle 


—AND— 


SPORTSMEN’S GOODS, 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTON, ALEXANDER & WALLER, 


101 & 108 DUANE ST., 


NEW YORK. 
——» 


Agents for ‘he’ United States Arms Company's 
Repeating Pistols. 





Established 1837. 


J.B. Crook & Go., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MUNG TAUKLE, 


SO Fulton on St., N. ¥. 


Green Hart, Split Bamboo, Log Wood, Fly 
and Salmon Reds, « Spesialty. 


amusements, 
Thursday Evenings. 


EVERETT. COURSE 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


EVERETT LITERARY ASSOCIATION, 
At Dr. Dureya’s Church. 
Cor. Cuasson AVENUE & Monrok STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 

6 

Tuurspay Eventnc, NoveMBER 27, 
LECTURE BY 


BRETE ecaaaaey 
—‘‘Some Bad People.” 











—— 
Tsurspay EVENING, Demaas 11, 
LEOTURE 
Hon. WENDELL PHILL a 
Subject: ‘Street Life in Europe.” 
———o 
Tuurspay Eventnc, DECEMBER 18, 
LECTURE BY 
Dr. Newman HAtt, 
Subject: —Memories of Palestine.” 
0 
ae for the entire course, (including reserved 
seat. 











8) 
Tickets for the concert, (including reserved seats,) $1 
For sale, after September 25, at Underhill’s Drug 
Store, cor. Classon and Greene Avenues; Jones’ Drug 
Store, cor. Classon Ave. and Fulton st., Cutt’s Dru 
Store, cor. St. James Place and Fulton Street: an 
Slade’s, Fulton St. opposite Flatbush Ave. 


ALBERT C. KUCK, 


(Successor To N. J. PLUMB,) 


No. 32 PARK ROW, 
Opposite New P. O. NEW YORE. 


Neocles & Fish-to0 


AND DEALER IN ALL KInDs oF 


FISHING TACKLE, GUNS, 
REVOLVERS, 


Skates & Sporting Goods. 


EsTaBLisHED IN 1835. 


PRITCHARD BROS., 
No. 94 Fulton St., N.Y. 
ALL KINDS OF 
Fishing ‘Tackle 


ALSO, CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


THE BEST SELECTION OF TROUT AND SAL 
MON RODS, REELS, LINES AND FLIES. 


Medals awarded at the World’s Fair and American 
Institute far our superior Artificial Files. 4— 


Naturalists’ and Taxidermists’ 
SUPPLIES. 








J. H. BATTY, 
TaxIpERMIsT, Batu, Kines County, New York, 
Orders may also be left at 245 Broadway. 


Has received from the Rocky Mountains whole skins 
and heads of Buffalo, Elk, Black Tail and ee 
Deer, Rocky Mountain ae Big Horn), Bears, An- 
— (Prong Horn), &c ; also, rare small Mam- 


They will be furnished mounted or in skins oe 
heads on black —— ans eee § on . soplcaticn. Also, 
475 spacien NA and European 
Eggs for oi et vent use. 


ot 


logue of N. A. Birds, with me and 
eclentiien —s renee mm for labelling collection 
T ts’ tools of superior quality. and artifi- 
cial eyes of a on too 
138— AXIDERMY TAUGHT. 








KRUG & CO.’S 
CHAMPAGNE, 


A WINE OF UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE 
AND PURITY, 


A. ROCHEREAU & CO., 


Soitz AcENnTs ror Taz UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
SOUTH WILLIAM STREET. 


No. 8 
To be had of all family grocers. 10 62 
J. WALLACE, 


Ni aiuralist &T & Taxidermist 


FOREIGN BIRD SKINS AND ARTIFI- 


CIAL. 
1m. William Street, New York. 


_ FOREST AND STREAM. 


Glothing and Susmishing Goods. 
FRANCIS PROBST, 


Merchant Tailor 


No. 51-LIBERTY STREET, 
Opposite Post Office, NEW YORK. 
pee LO TE 
are with J. WEIDENFELD, 743 Broadway. 
1 














a ree 


(CELEBRATED 


SHIRT MAKER, 


328 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


——— () —— - 


FINE SHIRTS, COLLARS AND 
CUFFS TO ORDER, 


-AT POPULAR PRICES,— 
Fashionable Furnishing Goods in gi eat variety. 


for Sale. eee 
Real Estate. 


FoR SALE.—Twenty-six fuil lots on Macon and Mc 

Donough Streets, near Reid Ave., Brooklyn. The 
plot or any part, on ‘terms to suit. 
Twenty-three full lots 25x100, in 

line of the Hempstead and Bay Ridge 

or any part at $200 per lot, terms to suit. 

CANDEE & COOK, 
810 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Or to C. HALLOCK, office of ForzEst AND STREAM. 


Clumber Spaniels For Sale. 


A brace of pups, bred from the same strain in use 
in the Royal Kennel, crossed occasionally with the 
best strains in En land, such as Lord Paget’s, Col. 
Challoner’s, Mr. Ho ‘ord’s, &c. Address, 

WILLIAM BURNS, 
Mr. Sheldon Stephen’s Farm, Montreal. 














atbush, near the 
ilroad, the plot 
Apply to 
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Miscellaneous Advertisements. 











Cures 

Pneumonia, Whooping Cough, Rheu- 
matism, Chilblains, Strains, ée. 

A SPECIFIC FOR BITES OF INSECTS. 


The Deobstruent allays Inflammation, removes the 
obstructions, reopens and stimulates the circulation, 
cleanses, soothes and heals more rapidly than any 


Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 


other known ae. For sale by all Druggists. 
Samples Free! Ask forit! Test it! 


Ward, Russell & Co., 
28 anp 30 Futon 8r., N. Y¥ 


CHAS. REICHE & BRO.; 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ALL KINDS OF 


BIRDS, ANIMAL; 


And F'owls, 
Mocking Bird. Food, é&e., 


55 Chatham Street, 
$d door from N. William. NEW YORK. 
<aiteleetitieibibeeaiad 


WE GIVE THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR LIVE 
SPECIMENS OF THE 


BEAVER, OTTER, 
BEAR, WILD CAT, 
MOOSE, ELK, 
ANTELOPE, 


AND ALL KINDS OF WILD AMERICAN ANTI- 
MALS sND BIRDS. 


; EENRY REIOHE. 
~, ” . . - ¥* * 


Publications. 


THE TWO SUCCESSFUL BOOKS OF 
THE SEASON. 


I. 
Hallock’s Fishing Tourist, 


The Fishing Tourist, Angler’s Guide and 
Reference Rook. 








BY CHARLES HALLOCK, 
Secretary of the “‘Blooming-Grove Park Association 


ILLUSTRATIONS, CROWN 8y0., CLoTH $2.00. 





Mr. Charles Hallock is one of the few gentlemep who 
write a book mainly for the reason that they have some 
thing to write about—have something to tell the public 
which the public desires to know. The shortest routes 
to pleasure are laid down, and correct infgrmation is 
given as to the best means of conveyance, the expense 
of the trip, the secrets of the commissariat, etc. The 
author has avoided the use of technical terms, and thus 
made his volume all the more acceptable.— Turf, Field 
and Farm. 


II. 
Prime's I Go A Fishing, 


1 Go A Fishing, by W. C. Prowe, author of “Boa 
Life in Egypt,” ‘Tent Life in the’Holy Land,” etc, 


CROWN 8VO, CLOTH, BEVELED EDGES, $2.00 


It abounds in pleasant episodes, charming and vig- 
orous descriptions of scenery and character, is distin 
guisbed by a refined wit, a droll humor, a strong love 
of the beauties of nature, and an enthusiastic devotion 
to the piscatorial sport. This book will please all who 
admire heartiness of style and exuberance of animal 
spirits in their authors. There are some interesting 
and well-told stories scattered through the volume, 
which exhibits on almost every page the handiwork of 
a man of graceful culture and wide reading.— Boston 
Daily Globe. 


—_9———__—_ 


Published by Harper & Bros., W. ¥. 


——0—-—— 


HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of the 


above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of price. 





WILBUR & HASTINGS, 


MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS, 


Printers, Lithographers, 
40 FULTON STREET, 
Corner of Pearl Street. NEW YORK 





:0—— 
ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 





NEW YORK. 
A. JO8. KAPP, A. H. GROTE 


F.CROTE & Co. 


Turners & Dealers 


in Ivory, 
= 114 East 14th St., N.Y. 


Billiard Balls, Cloth, Cues, &c. Ten Pim Bails and 
Pins. Ivory and Bone C 
Fires I : me Checks, and all other — 


PF. GROTE. 








Brook Svcs 


PAWN AND YOUNG FIS 
S sale. FRED MATHER, Honeoye Se tF 


8 Ponds laid out and instructions given. tf 


CARTHERY'S DOG SOAP 


pel pm ig Se Fleas, cleanse the skin and hair from 
the coat fine and 
withont a or doing least harm 
‘ands rye a omen » fe aat! 
Y, ston Rise, Hackney, Lond 
ois ALL CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS, a 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Agent, 


8 & 9 COLEGE PLACE, WN. Y. 
EDWARD SEARS 


WOOD ENGRAVING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
Designing, Photographic and Engraving, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 

















; Sportsmen's Gaads. 
SCHUYLER, 
HARTLEY 
& GRAHAM, 


19 Maiden Lane, 20 & 22 John 
Street, New York. 
GUNS 


BREECH . LOADING 


A SPECIALTY. 


__ Sportsmen's Goods 














EMINGT ON, 











Breech-Loading 


IDL Gt 





Ik 






‘s 




































We would call the attention of the public to our 
large assortment of 


Breech-Loading Shot Guns, 


Manufactured by the following celebrated makers: 
Messrs. W. & C. SCOTT & SONS (winners at the In- 
ternational Gun Trial of 1873); P. WEBLEY & SON, 
W. W. GREENER, WESTLEY RICHARDS, J. HOL- 
LIS & SONS, ond other makers. 
A fall line of fine 
PISTOLS AND RIFLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


DIXONS & HAWKSLEY’S SHOOTING TACKLE. 


Toinsure good shooting from Breech-loading Guns, 
we would recommend the use of the 

STURTEVANT BRASS SHOT SHELLS, 
manufactured by the Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. These shells are the cheapest and 
best in the market, can be easily re-capped with ordi- 
nary caps, without the use of the implements neces- 

sary in priming all other styles of shells. 
BUSSEY'S PATENT GYRO PIGEON AND TRAP, 

WITH CASE, AND 100 BIRDS. 
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ing, now ready. The same as won the ‘Turf, 
Field and Farm” Radge, Aug. 2, and ‘‘Ama- 
teur Rifle Club” Badge, Aug. 9. See re- 
ports, Unequalled for accuracy by 
either Breech or Muzzle-Load- 
ers of other makers, 

For simplicity of mechanism, ease of manipulation 
quality of workmanship and 
range, and penetration, WITHOUT COMPARISON. 
















22, 1873.—(See fnll report. ) 


out of Twenty-three Prizes at 
the Creedmoor Meeting, 
June 21, 1878. 





. AGENTS FOR THE 
Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany’s Ammunition, 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN THE MARKRT. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 







Also, Revolving, Repeating, 
Vest Pocket 


PISTOLS & RIFLE CANES. 


—OUR~— 


Double Barrrel Breech Loading Gun 


81S NOW READY. 

The best ever offered, containing all the most desir- 
able features of the best imported, together with some 
valuable Sapreomnnnns pieeiee only to this gun. Top 
Snap action, half-cocked, breech opened and shells ex- 
tracted by one motion. 


FE. REMINGTON & SONS, 
28) and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 


OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. Y. 


Deringer, 












Miscellaneous Advertisements. 





APPLETON’S 


American Cyclopaedia. 


NEW RBVISED EDITION. 


Entirely re-written by the ablest writers on every sub- 
ject. Printed from new type, and illustrated 
with Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 













The work originally published under the title of 
Tue New AMERICAN CYCLOPAEDIA was completed in 
1868, since which time the wide circulation which it 
has attained ia all sof the United States, and the 
signal devel which have taken in 
branch of science, literature and art, have induced the 
editors and publishers to submitit to an exact and 
thorough revision, and to issue a new edition entitled 
Tur AMERICAN CYCLOPAEDIA. 2 

Within the last ten years the  proneas of discovery 
in every department of knowledge has made « new 
work of reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political aflairs has md aa 

- with the discoveries of science, and their fruitfal ap- 
plication to the industrial and usefal arts and the con- 
venience and refinement of social life. Great war: 
and consequent revolutions have occurred, involving 
national changes of peculiar moment. The civil war 
of our own country, which was at its height when 
last volume of the old work appeared, has 
been ended, and a new course of commercial in- 
dustrial acitvity has commenced. 

















CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 
1847. 


C. Field & Co. 


735 Broadway. 
IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS. 


KID, BUCK, DOGSKIN AND FUR GLOVES AND 
GAUNTLETS. 
RIDING AND SHOOTING LEGGINS, 






































La accessions to our geogr hical knowledge LEATHER UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS. 
have been made by the indefatigable explorers Of | BUCKSKIN RIDING AND HUNTING SUITS. 
The great political revolutions of the last decade, | BOXING GLOVES. MOCCASINS, LEATHER LIV- 


with the natural result of the lapse of time, have 
brought into public view a multitude ©f new men, 
whose names are in everyone’s mouth, and of whose 
lives every one is curious to know the particulars. 
Great battles have been fought and important sieges 
maintained, of which the details are as yet preserved 
only in the newspapers or in the transient publications 
of the day, but which onght now to take their place in 
permanent and aathentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down 
the information to the latest — dates, and to 
farnish an accurate account of the most recent dis- 
eoveries in science, of every fresh production in liter 
ature, and of the newest inventions in the practical 
arts, as well as to give a succinct and original record 
of the progress of political and historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful pre- 
liminary labor, and with the most sae resources for 

it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have becn 
used, but every page has been printed on new type, 
forming in fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan 
and compass as its ecessor, but « far greater 


di d wilh aoa i 

ni nditure, an ! 1 

Pits com tion as have been suggested by longer 
e ence and ag re knowledge. a 

p illustrations which are introduced for the first 
time in the present edition have been added not for 


ERY BREECHES, &c., &c., &c. 
Skins dressed and made up as may be desired. 


C. FIELD & CO.,, 


735 Broadway, N. ¥- 


GAIL BORDEN’S 


Canned Goods. 


iphones icant 
GAIL BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CON- 
DENSED MILK. 
BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF COFFEE, 
Combined with Refined Sugar and Condensed Milk. 


BORDEN’S PURE COCOA, 
BORDEN’S ROAST BEEF, 


BORDEN’S EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


This Extract is especially useful for making Soup, 
enriching Hashes, Gravies, Stews, Oyster Stews, etc, 
Buillon may be made ina minutes time by mingling 

































sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidi this extract with salt and hot water. 
em force tc the explanations in te text. They = These goods are for sale at all the principal Grocers 
brace all branches of science and of natural history, | andDruggists. 12.38 
and depict the most — tape poy A features . 
f scenery, well as various ¥ 
processes of andmaniafactures, Although in- | THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF PHIL: 
instruction rather bellishment, no 
Shere been to insure their artistic aioe ADELPHIA. 


President—DR. WILLIAM CAMAC. 


pat 
t of their execution is enorm andit is be- 
eee cos ntion Vice-Presidents—JAMES C. HAND and J. GIL- 


lieved they will find a welcome reception as an admi- 


wileie at the and worthy of its | LINGHAM FELL. 

or Soreatec DR. J. L. LE CONTE and J. J. RIDG- 

vee eS “ee be completed See WMasagers—GEO W. CHILDS, WM. H. MERRICK 
delivery volume. - . W. . A 

Jarge octavo volumes, each about 800 | WM. S. VAUX, A. J. DREXEL, FREDERICK 

—— ill with several thousand Wood | GRAFF. ISAAC J. WISTAR, HENRY C. GIBSON} 

Eicrevings, and with numerous colored Lithographic | V. 8. CORLIES, JOHN 


W. and T. 





in 


until compieted, i vieemenetit ere taname 
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Sporting, Hunting and Target 


Long Range Match Rifles for “Creedmoor” Shoote 


material, accuracy of 


“It is a noteworthy fact that though many different 
kinds of rifles were used in the several matches, includ- 
ing the converted Springfleld, Remington, Metford, 
Ballard and Ward Burton Rifle, every prize in all the 
matches was won by those who fired with the Reming- 
ton rifle, except the last..”,°—From 1. Y. Times, June 


The Remington Rifle won Twenty-two 
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ONLY 


DON'T DELAY, AND LOSE 


Your Only. Onportun 


TO SECURE TICKETS TO THE 

















Of Public Library of Kentucky, 
3d OF DECEMBER, 1873. 


. 


DOLLARS, CURRENCY, 


TICKETS, MAKING CHANCES AS 1 TO 5. 
List of Gifts: 
































Grand Total, 12,000 Gifts, All Cash.......... 
Whole Tickets, atop Halves, $25. 


enths, $5 
ALL GIFTS PAYABLE CASH IN FULL, 


WITHOUT DISCOUNT. 
ORDER AT ONCE OF 


THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, Agent, 
oR 
THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 


: MANAGERS BrANcH OFICE, 
609 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(= Circulars in English and German. 


GENTS WANTED, everywhere, for 


Lnside Life in 


















By Wm, W. Fowler, Wall Street Cor dentol Borton 
Commranciat Bourtm, and an wof1G@ YEARS EXPERI- 
ENCE, The best selling ares ed, Gives the Histories, Myster.cx 
anil ways of the Sereet, and tells of all the great Ros Panica, Rine-, 
&e,, incinding Biack Frrpay 1869 and Sepremnnni873, | The ONLY 
COMPLE F WALL STREET Book ever written» Beantifully i!).-- 
trated, Every mana dwornan wanting employment should rend ior 
+ illustrated cireulers, DUSTIN,GILMAN & CO. Ebartford,.Covn 


KELLOGG & DECKER, . 
MANUFACTURING JEWELLERS. 
Fine Military, Masonic, 
Society, and Presentation 


i Badges and Medals. 
28 Bond Street, New York. 





















For Savannah, Ga. 


THE FLORIDA PORTS AND THE SOUTH 
AND SOUTHWEST. 


—_90———_ 
Great Southern Freight and Pome Line, Central 
Railroad of Georgia, and Atlantic Gulf Railroad. 
TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, AND SATURDAYS. 
THE STEAMSHIPS 
H. LIVINGSTON, THURSDAY, November 27, from 
Pier 43 North River, at 3 P. M. 
WILLIAM R. GARRISON, Agent, 
No. 5 Bowling Green. 
SAN JACINTO, SATURDAY, November 29, from 
Pier 43, North River, at 3 P.M, 
WILLIAM R. GARRISON, Agent, 
No. 5 Bowling Green. 
HUNTSVILLE, SATURDAY, November 29, from 
Pier 13, North River, at 3 P. M. 
R. LOWDEN, Agent, No. 98 West Street. 
VIRGO, TUESDAY, December 2. from Pier 16, East 
River, at 3 P. M., 
MURRAY, FERRIS & CO.. Agents, 
No. 62 South Street. 
Insurance by this line ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
accommodati 



















































Superior ions for Passengers. 

Th rates and bills of lading in connection with 
Central of to all points. ’ 

Through rates and bills of lading in connection with 
the Ai ic and Gulf Freight Line. 
c.D. 0 is ' GEORGE YONGE, 

Agent A. G. & G. RR., | Agent C. RR., 

No. 229 Broadway. No 409 Broadway 
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NO COMMISSION CHARCED 


and Guns, Fishing Tackle, Base Ball Cricket Goods, 
Standard Sporting Books forwarded at Manufacturer's 
and Publisher's lowest rates. Address for particulars 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


PURCHASING AGENCY 
__, 50 Chatham St., New York. 

suite ove 

82.50 


BE. "ALLACE, 
+ PP. £44. G2.5 










aS a. 


SIX DAYS! 


Fourth Grand Gift Concert 


WHICH IS ANNOUNCED TO COME OFF ON THE ’ 


1MILLION 


DIVIDED INTO 12,000 GIFTS. ONLY ae 


$1,500,000 | 


Wall Street. 


Miscellaneous Advertisements. 


Solid 
Silver 
Ware, 


Our Own Manufacture 
Exclusively. 


Cups for Races, Regattas, Pig- 
eon Matches, Rifle Shooting, 
&c. Also Presentation Servi- 
ces for public or private use, in 
stock or made to order. Draw- 
ings and Estimates furnished 
when desired. 



































ONE GRAND CASH GIPT.................. s250,000 ] [\ ) 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. 2..212222/222221! 100,000 ” 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. ..210° 2222222222: 50,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. ... 27 .2022222222 25,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. /.212°21.221122: 17,500 ' 
10 CASH GIFTS, $10,000 each... ..222.. 100,000 J 
= ones ours , 5,000 each... 150,000 : 
NAS 8, 1,000 each. 50,000 ° ons > 
80 CASH GIFTS, 500 each. 40,000 Bond St., N. Y. 
100 CASH GIFTS, 400 each: 40,000 
150 CASH GIFTS, — 300 each 45,000 | Manufactory, Providence, R. I. 
250 CASH GIFTS, 200 each 50,000 
325 CASH GIFTS, 100 each 32,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS, 50 cach 550,000 


“GOING SOUTH FOR THE WINTER.” 


HOW TO GO AND WHERE TO G0. 
HINTS TO INVALIDS. 
BY ROBERT F. SPEIR, M. D. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


—— 


This book is interesting and instructive reading for 
all invalids, being the experience of a physician in 
search of a mild winter climate, and giving a descrip- 
tion of all points in the South, the humidity, density 
and dryness of the air, and such other peculiarities of 
atmosphere as a prove beneficial or otherwise to 
| persons suffering from pulmonary complaints. 

The book is finely printed, fully illustrated, and hand 
somely bound. 














H. W. COLLENDER, 


Successor TO PHELAN & COLLENDER, 

















MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STANDARD AMERICAN 


LARD TABLES, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 
738 BROADWAY, 


ANDREW CLERK & CO. 


48 Maiden Lane, N. Y., 


Importers, Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


FISHING TACKLE 


hibited in th United States "They ‘panda farly call 
e a ular 
attention to their z . r 


TROUT, SALMON AND BASS RODS. 
Every variety of Salmon and Trout 

on Gut. Cutty Hunk and Pasque Islands Bass Lines, 

waterproof Sraided Silk Lines, every size and quality of 


SILK, LINEN AND COTTON LINES, 
And every Variety and Style of 
FisH HOOKS. 
Parties fitted out with a) 
Rocky Mountains and 
the Adirondacks, &c. 

















No. 
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Tackle for the 
Coast, Canada, Maine, 









——:0: — 
Split Bamboo, Trout and Salmon Rods and Reels. 
a Ye 


Agents for the Fie fae: 
porters 's 
4-29 Bred Nesdies 


One of the “Forest anp Stream” staff bought a 
Hat for $5.00 in a Broadway hatter’s and found out he 


could get the same hat, by the same maker for, $3.50 at - 


TURNBULL’S 


Co. Sole Im- 
Drilled 




















